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‘Ir from great Nature’s, or our own abyss 
Of thought, we could but snatch a certainty, 
Perhaps mankind might find the path they miss,— 
But then ’twould spoil much good philosophy.’ 
Byron. 

NearLy all false theories in medicine and physics, have arisen 
from partial and limited views of Nature. In proportion as our know}l- 
edge of her operations is enlarged, will the difficulty of comprehending 
them be diminished. Could we embrace at one glance, the whole 
mechanism of creation, we should be struck with astonishment at its 
simplicity. Could we enter the secret recesses of life, and behold the 
sublime regularity with which all its movements and combinations are 
carried on, we should be overpowered with the conviction of SuPREME 
INTELLIGENCE,—and exclaim with the Prophet King, ‘Great and 
marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty "’ 

When treating of molecular attractions, we endeavored to prove, that 
every motion of the smallest atom is the result of a single power which 
pervades the universe,—that the atomic constitution of matter, is the 
foundation of physical science,—that the whole frame of nature is made 
up of atoms, which are endowed with the power of motion, and change, 
by a subtile, active, invisible agent, which causes all the dissolutions 
and affinities of ponderable matter. 

Many experiments were performed about fifty years ago by Bonnet, 
Spallanzani, and Saussure, which clearly demonstrate the agency of 
heat in dissolving the atoms of matter, and of re-combining them into 
organic forms of animalcule existence. 

Spallanzani boiled the seeds of different vegetables, such as corn, 
barley, wheat, beans, vetches, mallows, and beets, for one, two, and three 
hours,—after which they were set aside for eight days in different ves- 
sels, which were all found to contain animalcules,—and that the num- 
ber was in proportion to the time of boiling the seeds. He also found, 
that each of the vegetable infusions produced different species of ani- 
malcules. When produced from maceration, without boiling the seeds, 
their number was in proportion to the temperature of the atmosphere. 
He afterwards submitted the same species of seeds to the intense heat 
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of burning coals, red hot iron, and even of the blow pipe, until they 
were converted into powder, and as many infusions formed as there 
were seeds, which did not diminish the number of animalcules. 

The obvious inference from these experiments, is, that a high tempe- 
rature separates the molecules of matter, and prepares them for entering 
into new combinations, under the influence of a lower temperature, 
which assume definite forms of organization, with vitality, etc. 

Spallanzani further ascertained, by a series of the most accurate expe- 
riments, that all species of animalcules were destroyed by cold, some at 
one temperature, and some at another,—that some were destroyed at 
108° Fahrenheit, while others endured a temperature of 212°,—that 
the eggs of silk-worms produced the greatest number of worms at 88°, 
while at 144°, not one was fertile—that the eggs of toads may be 
hatched at 45°, while those of birds require 104°. 

In all our reasonings concerning cold, itemust be understood, that we 
mean by it, simply the absence or diminution of heat: for it would be 
totally unphilosophical, to call the absence of that principle which is 
the cause of motion, sensation, and life, a stimulant, as some modern 
physiologists have done. The entire absence of heat, if such a condi- 
tion were possible, would be the negation of all chemical and mechani- 
cal power, to say nothing of contractility, sensation, and perception. If 
a cold, dense atmosphere is bracing, it 1s because it supplies to the sys- 
tem a large proportion of oxygen, and yields more vital heat by respi- 
ration than a warm, rarefied atmosphere,—as we shall prove hereafter. 
We shall now proceed to take a general view of the agency of caloric 
in the functions of breathing, sentient life. 


>? 


It has been long known that there is a constant production or dis- 
engagement of heat in breathing animals,—that one of the leading 
characteristics of the higher orders of animals is, that they are warm 
blooded,—that they have a power of preserving their temperature for 
a long time, when exposed to great cold. Yet, among all the numer- 
ous modern works on physiology, we have never met with any satis- 
factory explanation of the use of heat in the animal economy. The 
common sense of mankind has been diverted from the simplicity of 
nature, by vague and unmeaning speculations about the ‘ unknown vital 
principle,’ until the whole science of life has become involved in the 
deepest obscurity. The precious time of youth has been wasted in 
poring over hundreds of volumes, to obtain what might be embraced 
m halfa dozen, if stripped of useless verbiage, and reduced to established 
principles. Without stopping, at present, to examine the various systems 
of the day, we shall proceed to prove, that caloric is the proximate 
cause of all vital functions,—that it is received into the system from 
the atmosphere, by respiration,—that without caloric, there can be no 
irritability of the heart and arteries,—no circulation, secretion, or nutri- 
tion,—no digestion or absorption —no muscular or nervous power,— 
and, consequently, no sensation, perception, and intelligence. 

We shall first treat of the function of respiration. 

In the oldest record we have of the creation of man, we are informed 
that ‘God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he became 
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a living soul. To breathe, and to live, are synonymous terms among 
all nations. No one has ever doubted that the vital principle is derived 
from the atmosphere, and imparted to the system by respiration. Since 
the discoveries of Black, Priestly, and Lavoisier, it has been known to 
all philosophers, that oxygen is the grand supporter of combustion 
throughout nature,—that iron and other metals burn vividly in pure 
oxygen gas,—that heat causes it to combine rap idly with other elements, 
and that, during this union, its latent caloric is given out, in the form 
of sensible heat. It was also demonstrated that the amount of heat 
evolved, was in proportion to the amount of oxydation, or combination 
of oxygen with other elements. These facts led Lavoisier and Craw- 
ford to inquire into the source of animal heat. They found by various 
experiments, that a portion of atmospheric oxygen was consumed by 
respiration,—that it united with carbon excreted from the lungs, form- 
ing carbonic acid gas,—and that the heat of animals was in proportion 
to the amount of oxygen consumed. More extended researches of 
numerous philosophers have farther ascertained, that oxygen is indis- 
pensable to the life of a// animals, and even vegetables, —that if worms 
and insects be closely confined in small vessels, filled with atmospheric 
air, its oxygen is slowly consumed, and carbonic acid formed. When 
treating of ‘galvanic heat, we observed, that the quantity evolved was in 
proportion to the extent of oxydation, as in ordinary combustion,—that 
when only two large plates or coils of zinc and copper were immersed 
in an bry ee alkali, heat was evolved; but that when the size of the 
plates was diminished, and their number increased, the latent caloric 
of the combining elements was given out in the more active form of 
electricity,—in short, that the latent caloric of all bodies is given out in 
the form of sensible heat, or electricity, according to the mode of its 
disengagement from other matter. 

So in living animals, we shall find, that their heat is in proportion 
to the size and activity of their respirable organs,—and that it may be 
drawn off in the form of electricity, by a common electrical machine. 
If the living body “be brought into communication with a prime con- 
ductor, when the cylinder is turning, the animal heat is withdrawn from 
it, and furnishes a copious supply of electricity which is conducted to 
the Leyden jar, which animal heat was originally derived from the 
atmosphere. 

According to the late experiments of Dr. Edwards, 15,500 grains of 
oxygen are consumed by a healthy man every twenty-four hours; and 
13,392 grains are expired in combination with carbon, making carbonic 
acid gas,—while other experimenters maintain that the same amount of 
oxygen is expired in combination with carbon that is inspired. Whether 
a portion of atmospheric oxygen be absorbed into the circulation by 
respiration, or not, it cannot be the animating principle independent of 
caloric: it is too gross and ponderable. The truth is, that nearly all 
the most distinguished writers from Stahl, Hoffman, and Linneus, to 
Cullen, Hunter, and Cuvier, have considered the vital principle a 
subtile, imponderabdie, and active fluid, united in some way with the 
elements of common matter. If we say that oxygen is the living prin- 
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ciple, we fall into the error of Lucretius, who maintained that it was a 
compound of different gases; for oxygen is not a simple substance, but 
is always found in a state of combination with caloric. Lucretius 
himself has demonstrated, that whatever is compound is mutable and 
perishable, passing into new forms and modes of existence,—while we 

maintain that elementary caloric is a simple and refined essence, derived 
from the great ocean of power which pervades and surrounds all things, 
and that if it be really a simple essence, it cannot be destructible, even 
according to the reasoning of the materialists. In what manner the 
sentient principle preserves its identity, after the dissolution of the body, 
philosophy fails to inform us. Whether it is resorbed into the great 
fountain of life from which it sprung, or moves in a separate sphere of 
existence, per se, it is an indestructible, and therefore immortal essence. 

Thus we avoid the extremes of a gross materialism on the one hand; 
and the unintelligible doctrine of an immaterial, sentient principle, on 
the other. Descartes, and the great body of metaphysicians after him, 
denied that the sentient principle, or mind, had any one property in 
common with matter,—in which doctrine, they appear to have mistaken 
the effects, or operations of the mind,—such as perception, thought, and 
feeling,—for the sentient principle itself; whereas they are mere affec- 
tions, or states of the mind, and not a distinct essence. The same 
mistake is constantly made in physics, by those who consider attraction, 
magnetism, etc., as distinct essences, whereas, they are only the effects ot 
an invisible agent, or essence. 

To those philosophers who maintain, that the vital principle is some- 
thing still more refined than caloric, we may adduce the accurate expe- 
riments of Nieuwentyt, who computed, that a cubic inch of candle when 
converted into light, becomes divided into 269,617,040 atoms, with 
40 cyphers annexed. It has also been estimated that a single grain of 
the matter of a candle may be so diffused or expanded in the form of 
light, as to fill a circular space of four miles in diameter, making 2000 
millions of millions of millions of rays, each of which must consist of 
streams or successions of atoms.* Yet must caloric, which is the dif- 
fusing agent, be far more subtile than light. Can any one imagine 
that the materia vita is more spiritual and refined than this ethereal 
essence? The immaterialist means only, that gross and ponderable 
matter, alone, is incapable of sensation, perception and thought,—which 
all must admit,—for it cannot be supposed for a moment, that the living 
principle possesses the properties of solidity or gravity, in the same 
manner as ponderable matter. 

When the immaterialist is asked what he means by the sentient 
principle, he replies that he has no knowledge of its nature or essence, 
and that he knows its existence only by its effects: such as sensation, 
perception, imagination, and intelligence. But if it can be shown that 
a continual supply of caloric, by respiration, endows the brain and 
nervous system with the power of sensation and intelligence, and that 
when the supply is arrested, torpor, insensibility, and death immedi- 


* Mason Good’s Commentaries on Lucretius. 
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ately follow, we are compelled to admit, that caloric is the proximate 
cause of cerebral and nervous power. 

The first eflect of respiration is calorification of the blood, which is 
forced by the right ventricle of the heart throughout the lungs. The 
color, which was of a dark modena, becomes changed to a bright red, 
and its temperature is elevated one or two degrees. If it does not 
undergo this change, it fails to excite the heart, and all the movements 
of the machine are at an end. It loses the power of producing those 
vital capillary actions, on which depend all the secretory and nutrient 
functions of the body. Moreover, if the system be deprived of heat 
more rapidly than it is supplied by respiration, torpor, insensibility, and 
death ensue. In hybernating animals, the temperature is low in pro- 
portion to the diminished activity of their respiration. Their arterial 
blood loses its scarlet color, their circulation becomes languid, and all 
the functions of life are reduced to a death-like torpor. 

The bat, the dor mouse, the marmot squirrel, hedge-hog and all other 
hybernating animals, have feeble powers of respiration, while cold 
blooded animals, which have still more imperfect organs of respiration, 
become totally lifeless when exposed to great cold,—such as fish, rep- 
tiles, worms, and insects. 

In the young of warm blooded animals, according to the experiments 
of Dr. Edwards, respiration is feeble, and their temperature propor- 
tionally less. It is stated by Spallanzani, and other naturalists, that 
swallows have been found in the hollows of trees in a state of hyberna- 
tion, and afterwards revived by the application of warmth. He produ- 
ced the same effect on martens, by confining them in an ice house, and 
by freezing mixtures. Sheep have remained for several months in a 
state of torpor, under banks of snow,—and we are informed by Mason 
Good, that a farmer’s wife, near Cambridge, on returning from market, 
lost her way, and was buried under drifts of snow for eleven days, 
who was then rescued and restored to health and activity. He relates 
the case of another woman near Litchfield, who remained in the same 
situation for fifteen days, without sustaining any permanent injury 
from her long torpor. 

When the surface ofthe living body is exposed to a low temperature, 
it loses its bright red color, and assumes a purple hue, which proves 
that the abstraction of heat from the cutaneous capillaries, changes 
their blood from the arterial to the venous state. They become torpid ; 
the skin loses its sensibility ; the blood retreats; and the vessels con- 
tract. 

Mr. Hunter found, by experiment, that arterial blood may be converted 
into venous blood, by tying an artery so as to prevent its free circula- 
tion —and Hassenfratz did the same, by confining arterial blood in glass 
tubes, hermetically sealed. 

In accordance with the above facts, the color of the circulating 
fluids, in cold blooded animals, is much less vivid, and has fewer 
red globules, than in warm blooded animals—while, in the lower 
orders of animals, which breathe by means of spiracles, the blood is 
white. Moreover, the amount of red blood in man, and other warm 
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blooded animals, is in proportion to their health and vigor,—and the 
quantity of red globules is greater in arterial, than in venous blood. 

It has long been considered a mystery among physiologists, how 
warm blooded animals preserve nearly a uniform temperature, when 
exposed to great cold. ‘That it is owing simply to the supply which is 
a by respiration, is obvious from the following facts : 

. That given volumes of cold air contain a much larger quantity 
a oxygen than warm air, which is rarefied in proportion to its tem- 
perature. 

2. It has been demonstrated, by the experiments of Crawford, Jurine, 
Lavoisier, and Delaroche, that more oxygen is consumed by respira- 
tion during cold, than warm weather,—more carbonic acid formed,— 
and more heat disengaged. The consumption of oxygen by respira- 
tion, has been found to be 1345 cubic inches per hour, in a temperature 
of 54° Fahrenheit,—while at 79° 1210 cubic inches were consumed. 
It is probable that double the quantity would be consumed at zero, as 
at 100°: the quantity however, varies according to the activity and size 
of the lungs, muscular exertion, etc. 

3. Birds, which have large and extensive organs of respiration, pos- 
sess a higher eengneninite than man, and other warm blooded animals, 
ranging from 102°, to 107° Fahrenheit,—and even to 130°, according 
to some phy siologists. 

4. Ifa healthy man be closely enveloped by a thick covering of furs, 
silk, or wool, so as to retain all his animal heat, it very soon becomes 
insupportable by its accumulation. 

5. The atmosphere, when condensed by cold, as in winter, is a much 
better supporter of combustion, than during summer. Fuel burns 
more rapidly, and much more heat is given out. So great is the dif- 
ference, that smelters of iron ore, find their business much less profita- 
ble during summer than winter. Sometimes, it is difficult in the Uni- 
ted States, to create heat enough to carry on the process of roasting, etc., 
during warm weather. 

6. When animals are deprived of atmospheric oxygen, they become 
cold, torpid and insensible, and death very soon ensues,—from which 
it is evident, that caloric is the proximate cause of vital motion. It is 
disengaged from the atmosphere in the lungs, in proportion to the 
amount of oxygen, which combines with the carbon excreted from them. 
It warms and vivifies the blood, stimulates the heart to contract, by which 
the living fluid is forced throughout the arteries into the capillary ves- 
sels. The capillaries are excited, by arterial blood, to increased 
action, by which the living fluid is conveyed to every part of the sys: 
tem. A portion of it is retained by vital affinity, and thus converted 
into the structure of the various tissues and organs through which it is 
distributed by capillary circulation, constituting nutrition and growth. 
During this beautiful process, a portion of the vital heat of arterial 
blood is combined with the organs, supplying the waste occasioned by 
their action, by which means, arterial becomes venous blood. Without 
this supply of vital heat, irritability and sensibility fail, as in drowning, 
hanging, or suffocation from breathing nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbonic 
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acid gases. But why should we multiply words,—since it is admitted 
by every intelligent physiologist, that in warm blooded animals, 
even the whale and porpoise,—respiration of oxygen is indispensable 
to life—that when it is interrupted, the supply of animal heat fails, 
when they become cold and dead. It is not a little surprising, that the 
doctrine of calorification by respiration, fortified as it was by such a 
mass of evidence, should have been called in question by the partial 
experiments of Brodie, Earle, and Dr. Young,—and especially that 
Dr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, should have rejected it, merely because 
the experiments of Delaroche and Berard, Clement and Desormes, dif- 
fered from those of Crawford on the relative specific heats of oxygen 
and carbonic acid gas. It is highly probable that Crawford’s estimate 
was incorrect,—but is that any reason why heat should not be evolved, 
by the union of oxygen with carbon? If this mode of reasoning be 
admitted as conclusive, Lavoisier’s theory of combustion, which has 
been received by all philosophers as a perfect demonstration, must 
fall to the ground. But we have proved, that heat is always evolved 
by the union of oxygen with carbon, and other elements. Dr. Jackson 
maintains with Richerand and other physiologists, that life is the resulf 
of organic action. He also maintains that animal heat is the result ot 
organic action. He has not, however, informed us what causes organic 
action. When treating of iritability, or the vital force, he seems to have 
approached the true theory of life, by making electro-galvanism, the 
proximate cause of vital affinity—wnder the agency of the unknown 
vital principle. It is probable that by electro-galvanism, he means elec- 
tricity ; but he has not indicated its origin, or relation to caloric, which 
has been the cause of much error and inconsistency throughout his 
otherwise valuable work. He attributes lymphatic absorption to the 
agency of electricity; but denies the existence of capillary attraction 
and vascular action, both in the circulation of lymph and the juices of 
plants.* It is difficult to conceive how Dr. Jackson produced so good a 
book, while wandering in a labyrinth of conjecture and doubt, in rela- 
tion to the cause of organic force. It would be a useless waste of time 
to dwell] on the opinions of those writers who maintain that animal 
heat is generated by the brain and nerves. The gradual destruction of 
the brain and spinal marrow does not destroy the contraction of the 
heart if the vessels be tied, and artificial respiration kept up,—and we 
have numerous accounts of monsters being born with a heart and cir- 
culations, but destitute of brain and spinal marrow. Sir Wilson Phillip 
rendered rabbits insensible by a blow on the occiput; the spinal 
marrow and brain were then removed, and respiration kept up by arti- 
ficial means,—when the motion of the heart and the circulation were 
carried on as usual. Besides, vegetables, and many of the lower orders 
of animals, are without brain and nerves. The doctrine that animal 
heat results from the conversion of fluids into solids is also fallacious, 
because the solids are as constantly converted into fluids, by lymphatic 
absorption. The hypothesis that heat is generated in the stomach, is 


* Principles of Medicine, page 391. 
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equally without foundation. All such opinions have been tormed from 
an imperfect survey of the animal economy,—the nature and source of 
heat,—and its influence on organic life. The stomach can no more se- 
crete the gastric fluid, or execute the process of digestion, without 
vital heat received into the blood by respiration, than the brain can 
think, the muscles contract, or the glands secrete their respective fluids. 
Nothing could be more unphilosophical than to suppose that animal 
heat is generated de novo, by the action of the organs. 

Many theories have been invented by physiologists, to explain the 
cause of capillary circulation. 

We have already demonstrated, that caloric is the cause of capillary 
attraction in inorganic matter,—that the fluid contains caloric plus, 
while porous solids, and capillary tubes are minus,—and that the nutri- 
tive juices of plants are circulated by vital capillary attraction. The 
capillary circulation in animals, is owing to a modification of the same 
cause. The blood, which is kept in a state of fluidity by heat, is plus, 
and the solids are minus, while the attraction between them, forces the 
blood through the capillary vessels. 

It is calculated by physiologists that all the blood in the human 
system,—averaging about twenty-five pounds,—passesthrough the lungs 
and general system, twenty-eight times per hour. By what power is 
all this mass of fluid carried with such velocity through the capillary 
arteries and veins, and forced up the ascending cava to the right side 
of the heart? We answer, the attraction of solids and fluids for each 
other, is the cause of all vital motion, secretion, nutrition, lymphatic and 
chylous absorption, etc.—in reality, that all the powers, motions, and 
changes which take place throughout nature, organic and inorganic, are 
resolvable into the attraction of caloric for ponderable matter, and 
repulsion of its own particles. All the organs are composed of fluids 
and solids, which have a reciprocal action upon each other.* Every 
thing which is appropriated by the organs for their nutrition and 
growth, must be in a fluid state——and the solids must be converted into 
fluids, before they are removed by absorption. ‘Thus solids are formed 
from fluids, and fluids from solids, as in the departments of inorganic 
nature. Numerous facts might be adduced, which clearly establish, 
that the heart is not the proximate cause of arterial capillary circula- 
tion, but that it is owing to an attraction between fluids and solids. 

1. If an artery be tied in a living dog, the portion beyond the ligature 
soon becomes empty, when its sides collapse. 

2. Local inflammations, by which arterial blood is accumulated in the 
different organs, are independent of the heart’s contraction. 

3. After death from ordinary disease, the arteries are found empty, and 
the blood accumulated in the veins; proving that it has been removed 
by arterial and capillary action after the heart ceased to contract. 








* The celebrated John Hunter, who has added so much to our knowledge of the 

animal economy, supposed that the ‘solids and fluids were brought together by 

motion ;’ but he has not explained the cause of this motion ; for the same reason that 

— Philosophers have not explained the cause of attraction—viz. that they did not 
now 
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4. Local inflammations are removed after death, showing that the 
capillaries continue their action for some time after the heart becomes 
quiescent. ‘They continue to act, and the muscles to contract, until the 
arterial blood has lost its vital heat. It is for the same reason that the 
nails and hair remain growing for some time after death. When the 
body is destroyed by li: ghtning, the atiinities of life are suddenly dis- 
solved. Both solids and fluids are reduced to the condition of dead mat- 
ter, and the arteries are not emptied by capillary attraction. Mr. Hun- 
ter found that when stags and bullocks were hunted to death, the same 
dissolution of the blood and solids was produced. Their flesh became 
tender, and their blood did not coagulate. In all similar cases of death 
from over-exertion, the affinities of life are destroyed by an expenditure 
of the vital fluid, which is indispensable to the maintainance of all 
organic action. It is the exhaustion of vital energy by over-exertion in 
the hot sun, which renders a draught of cold water so often fatal among 
laborers. It suddenly paralyzes the stomach and heart, by abstracting 

the remaining vital fluid, when death immediately follows. 

Without attempting to explain the cause of capillary circulation, Dr. 
Arnott demonstrated, that it was independent of the heart’s contraction. 
He completely refuted the hypothesis of a ‘suction power of the heart,’ 
in promoting the venous circulation, by a very simple experiment. 
He filled an eel skin with water, and introduced the pipe of a small 
pump or syringe into it, when on drawing up the fluid from its mouth, 
its sides immediately collapsed, making an end of the experiment. The 
agency of atmospheric and muscular pressure in causing venous circula- 
tion, has been renounced by nearly all enlightened phy siologists of the 
present day. We have before stated, that the capillary circulation in a 
vigorous grape vine was equal to a pressure of thirty inches of mer- 
cury, and that heat is the cause of all capillary circulation in vegetables. 
If, then, the moving power, or cause of life, be the same in plants and 
animals, it is a fair conclusion that the aggregate action of all the 
venous capillaries is adequate to force the blood up the ascending cava, 
into the right auricle of the heart, independent of any other cause. 
The aggregate power of the venous and lacteal capillaries constitutes 
the ‘vis a tergo of the veins and thoracic duct.’ 

It is w orthy of observation, that blood does not coagulate or contract, 
when exposed to a temperature below 38° Fahrenheit, and that its 
coagulation is promoted by moderate heat. At 160° Fahrenheit, the 
serum of the blood is converted into a white and opaque substance, like 
the white of a boiled egg,—from which it is clear, that heat is the cause 
of irritability and coagulation of the blood; while all physiologists 
agree, that the contractile power of the muscular fibre, is the same 
which causes the coagulation of blood. The contractility of the mus- 
cular fibre remains after death, until the body becomes cold, when it 
ceases. Mr. Hunter took from the neck of a newly killed sheep, three 
square pieces of muse “4 and put them into water of different tempera- 
tures, from 55° to 125°. The piece put in the warmest water con- 
tracted speedily; w hile the one in the coldest water contracted very 
slowly. 
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It cannot be denied, that heat, and heat alone, is the agent by which 
the semi-transparent albuminous germ of an egg, is converted into an 
organized being,—and that the heat of living bodies is the cause of 
organization in blood which is poured out from a wound,—causing 
‘union by the first intention,’ and the reproduction of lost parts. Blood 
vessels, nerves, muscle, bone, and cartilage are organized inthe effused 
blood, just as they are found in the chick in ovo, which demonstrates 
that caloric is the proximate cause of organic respiration. It has been 
proved by the microscopical observations of Hume, Brodie, Dumas, 
Dutrocht, and Edwards, that animal fibres are formed of globules, con 
secutively arranged and derived from the blood,—and are the same as 
the globules of the blood. They are a together by an oo 
imponderable fluid, like the links of a magnectic chain. e have 
shown that caloric is intimately euebin d with all matter. os prin- 
ciple difference between living and dead matter, is, that the former is 
furnished with a larger quantity of caloric, by w hich it is endowed 
with more active powers of attraction. There is obviously a much 
larger quantity of heat in a Jiving, than in a dead man, which is con- 
stantly renewed by respiration, and expended by organic action. All 
the animated beings which have ever inhabited the earth, must have 
previously existed in the state of inorganic matter. The aliment of 
which our bodies is composed, is dead matter, until organized and 
kindled into life by that invisible fire which pervades the universe. 


M. 


STANZAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MAN’S LOVE’ AND ‘WOMAN’S LOVE.’ 


Yes,—I can bear to see thee now, 

With quiet lip, and placid brow; 

Thine eyes may watch me as they will, 

They cannot make one heart-string thrill : 

I’ve known thee fickle, known my peace 

The sport of thy most cold caprice ; 

Now sue,—now woo,—I’ve snapt the chain,— 
I cannot be thy slave again. 


There was a time, when I for thee 
Looked with all love’s anxiety : 

When sitting breathless,—feverish,—mute, 
I’ve listened, trembling for thy foot : 

Thy presence was as if I quaffed 

From Life’s rich fount a daily draught ; 
Thy parting dimmed, yet fed the flame, — 
Now, come or go,—’ tis all the same! 


*Tis over,—I have flung thee off, 

With careless heart, and bitter scoff,— 
Thou! who didst dare,—fool that thou wert, 
To trifle with a trusting heart! 

Though thou didst know how deep and true 
My feelings were in root and hue. 

Oh, search this world,—a firmer mind, 

Or fonder heart, thou wilt not find! 
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Cruise of a Guinea- Man. 





















Farewell !—I cannot mourn the hour 
That breaks, for aye, thy spell of power : 
I cannot mourn, that from such clay 
The idol robes are torn away. 

If ever blush at feelings weak, 

For thee, again may tinge my cheek, 
For very shame that blush will be, 
That I could dream of loving thee ! 


M. A. Browne. 
London, December, 1834. 




























CRUISE OF A GUINEA-MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MUTINY,’ ‘MY FIRST AND LAST FLOGGING,’ ETC. 


CONCLUDED. 





By the time our mirth had subsided, the English frigates were out 
of sight, having doubled the northern point of the bay. Seymour hav- 
ing satisfied himself of this fact, said to me: 

‘All hands up anchor! Mr. Garnet, this bay is no place for us.’ 

Having given the requisite orders, in preparation, I desired to know } 
for what purpose he weighed, and whither we were bound. . 

‘We are going up the river, to be sure,’ he replied, ‘ in order to get 
our live lumber aboard.’ : 

‘I see no river, said I, looking carefully around the bay. j 

‘I will show it to you in fifteen minutes,’ answered Seymour: ‘so 
now up anchor, for the wind is fair, and we’ve no time to lose.’ 

The anchor was soon at the bows, and sail being made, we stood for 
the head of the bay, which, as I have already said, was quite small,— 
about three miles in length, and one in width at the mouth,—narrow- 
ing, of course, towards the head. The Jand around it was considera- 
bly elevated, and densely covered with tall mangroves,—and no where 
could I see the least indication of a river,—the coast of the bay being 
of an uniform elevation. We went on, however, with all sail set_—and 
as we neared the head of the bay, I observed that the water did not 
shoal so much as usual, but still I saw nothing of the river. When 
about a cable’s length from the beach, Seymour sung out: 

‘Man the starboard braces,—slack the larboard ones,—square away : 

We continued our course an instant longer, and then putting up the ui 
helm, doubled a point, and entered an inlet, which stretched inland 
towards the north-east, while our course from the mouth of the bay had 
been due east. It was exceedingly narrow,—so much so, indeed, that ii 
it seemed impossible for two large ships to lie abreast in any part of it, 
and especially at the entrance. The tide was now coming in, and the 
wind being fair, we sailed quietly along, and were about half way 
through the channel, when the leadsman in the chains, who had been 
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lazily reporting “five, and four and a half fathom, suddenly came out 
with ‘ A quarter- -less-three,’ and an instant after, ‘A half-two.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour, smiling at my sudden start, caused 
by this announcement, ‘ do you think we are aground 2 ‘This channel 
above us carries fifteen feet water to the bank on both sides, and is per- 
fectly clear. ‘There you see Jimmy Flatfoot again, se a line-of-battle 
ship could come into it easy enough, but the next thing they knew 
they would be fast in the mud, while we, drawing his than fifteen feet, 

slip along unhurt. You had better have your eyes about you now, for 
we may be obliged to fight our way out of here, yet” 

For half a mile, the narrow channel was perfect!y straight, but at 
the end of that distance, it formed an angle of forty- five de: grees, and on 
doubling the point, we found ourselves in a fine, - ide river, which 
stretched away to the eastward, as far as the eye could reach. 

‘ Now, John Garnet,’ said Seymour, ‘ here is a river for you, which 
would not suffer much alongside of the Hudson,—and moreover, 
Main chains there! What water have you ?’ 

The leadsman hove, and sung out: ‘ By the mark, five.’ 

‘Do you hear that?’ coi itinued Sx "ymour: ‘you see there is no want 
of water here.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘and I am now convinced that your friend blocked 
out this place, for our especial benefit.’ 

‘Shortly after, we came to anchor near the north bank of the river, 
and about two miles from the last angle. On this bank was a collec- 
tion of miserable mud huts, called a town; and firing a gun to awake 
them, we soon had the governor thereof on board, an unforgotten mor- 
tal, who, after confabulating awhile with Seymour, promised him that 
our freight should ‘have quick despatch, as he had half a cargo in 
store, and knew where to catch the rest. Then, being a large man in 
his way, he ‘ punished’ a quart of half-and-half, and, undisturbed by 
the trifling potation, took a ten gallon keg,—jumped into his canoe, and 
went on his errand of love. 

About noon of the fourth day after our arrival, as we lay quietly at 
anchor waiting our cargo, Seymour, who had been ashore, returned 
aboard in great haste, and ordered i to call all hands up anchor, 
which being done we were towed down stream, and anchored again 
just above the angle in the river. 

‘ Now then, Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour, ‘ get a spring on the cable, 
and slew us round, so that our starboard batte sry will command that 
entrance, for I have just been informed that three English men-of-war, 
a ship of the line, and two frigates, are entering the bay.’ 

‘If it be so,’ said I, ‘they cannot get more than half w ay up the nar- 
row channel, as you well know.’ 

‘Ay,’ he replied, ‘ but their boats, my man,—their boats can come up.’ 

The spring was accordingly applied to the cable, and our broadside 
brought to bear upon the entrance of the before-mentioned channel. 
We lay about two hundred yards due east from it, so that anything 
coming up it could not see us, until they doubled the point, for the 
intervening land was high, and thickly wooded. Our guns were then 
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examined, an extra stand of canister put into each, and the starboard 
battery depressed and pointed at the angle of the river. We had 
scarcely finished our preparations, when a six oared cutter shot out 
from behind the point, steering up stream. 

‘I give you fair warning,’ shouted Seymour: ‘’bout ship, or I'll 
blow you out of water.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, my fine fellow,’ said the English lieutenant, coolly,—order- 
ing his men to lie on their oars,—‘ of what nation are you,—where 
from, —where bound,—and what are you doing here ? 

‘There,’ said Seymour, pointing to our black flag, which was at this 
instant run up at the peak,—there is my flag—the rest of me you'll 
find out, if you come so near again. Now I ‘advise you to pull back 
to your ship, otherwise, All ready, starboard battery !’ 

‘Thank you for the hint, friend, said the English lieutenant, ‘and 
in return I’ll inform you that an English seventy-four, and and two 
frigates are at anchor in the bay.’ 

‘I knew all that before,’ replied Seymour, unconcernedly. 

‘ Well,’ said the Englishman, putting his boat about, ‘it’s my opin- 
ion you'll know it again,—so, good bye, so long:’ and his men slowly 
giving way, he quietly doubled the point, and pulled down the river. 

‘Now, Garnet,’ said Seymour, ‘ we'll have some fighting shortly, for 
I can’t afford to be blocked up here, and must, and will be at sea, in 
eight- and- forty hours, come what may.’ 

‘ That’s easier said than done,’ I replied,— for that liner’s broadside 
would be no child’s play.’ 

‘Poh! said he, contemptuously, ‘I see you don’t understand all the 
tricks of the trade yet. ‘lake our third cutter, and pull down that 
channel, as far as is safe, keeping close in shore, and then take to the 
bushes, and find out what those Englishmen are doing, and return 
quickly. Meanwhile I will send ashore for my slaves.’ 

I pulled down stream accordingly, but seeing nothing, I left the 
boat in care of the crew, and went on through the forest alone, down to 
the hill, overlooking the bay. I then saw that the frigates were the 
sume we had sent to sea after the pirate, and the liner was a heavy one, 

carrying an hundred guns. They had anchored at first in the centre 
of the bay, but now all had weighed again. The frigates stood down 
the bay, and anchored, one on each side of the mouth, ~athw. rart-ships of 
the channel outside, while the line-of-battle sailed up to the head of the 
bay, put her helm down, and bringing every thing flat aback, shoved 
herself into the narrow channel her own length, stern foremost, and 
then anchored head and stern in the middle of it. 

‘Pretty good seamanship, Mr. Bull,’ thought I, as I observed this 
plugging-up manceuvre,—for there seemed to be scarcely room for her 
boats to pull alongside of her, much less for a ship to pass,— it will 
not be so easy to run by a fellow as wide awake as you are.’ 

I had now ascertained all that was needful_—so I returned to my 
boat, which had lain snug under the bushes, about half way down the 
channel. As the Englishman's guns commanded the whole of it, we 
were obliged to unship our oars, and scull up stream, keeping well 
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under the banks,—and it was well we did so, for just before we reached 
the angle in the river, we carelessly shot into the middle of the stream, 
when, quicker than thought, six thirty-two pound shot whistled over 
our heads, followed by a roar of genuine English thunder. We were 
not desirous of any more such, and took to our oars: giving way 
strongly, we doubled the point just as six more round shot kicked up 
the water astern of us. 

‘Pretty good gunnery, Mr. Bull, thought I, as I pulled along side 
the brig, and made report to Seymour,— I have no desire to play at 
short bowls with you.’ 

I had scarcely gained the vessel, when the Englishman began to fire 
his stern chasers, one a minute, up the channel, and the thirty- -two 
pound shot skipped along over the w ater, and dashed through the for- 
est, knocking trees and earth about, in every direction,—and, “of course, 
completely commanding the whole length of the channel. We were at 
-first at a loss for a reason for this firing, but when night came on, 
and a palpable darkness fell upon us, and the Englishman commenced 
a rapid fire of round shot, grape, and canister, we knew at once that 
his object was to prevent our playing any ‘ Yankee shine’ upon him. 
He had obtained the proper range before dark, and as his shot swept 
the eastern channel, we were glad to keep very clear of it. 

About midnight, however, Seymour determined to try his hand at 
the game, and ordered me to take fifty men, armed with cutlasses, pis- 
tols and muskets, and go down through the woods as near to the Eng- 
lishman as was prudent, and then sw eep his decks with musketry. 
Being landed on the left bank of the river, we silently wound our way 
through the forest, and approached to within half musket shot of 
him unheard, and each taking a tree for a screen, according to old 
Kentuck principles, we opened upon him in fine style, directed by the 
flashes of his stern chasers, with which he was still sweeping the chan- 
nel. Although the Englishman was evidently surprised by our sud- 
den attack, he took it very coolly, and without knocking off from his 
stern chasers a moment, the marines, and small-arm-men, were sum- 
moned to their stations, according to the regular routine of nautical war, 
and in five minutes his ship was one entire blaze of musketry, fore and 
aft. Here, however, we had all the advantage, being considerably ele- 
vated, and entirely protected by the trees, the “flashes of our guns, (their 
only guide,) being of course small, w hile the broad sheets of flame 
from her stern- chasers, completely illuminated her decks, affording 
us every facility for accurate shooting. 

The Englishman soon found that this method of procedure would not 
do, but from our peculiar situation, it was somewhat difficult to tell 
what would do. The banks of the channel were quite bold, rising at 
an angle of sixty degrees, and the place we occupied was so much ele- 
vated, ‘that the guns of her larboard battery could not be brought to bear 
upon us at all. While I was congratulting myself on the advantage 
we evidently had over them, their fire of musketry, which had been unin- 
termitted, suddenly ceased,—and the next instant, a lot of thirty-two 
pound shot were tossed at us, informing us that John Bull had slewed 
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round his starboard spar-deck-battery. ‘This however did not trouble 
me at all,—for carronades are clumsy things, and their shot never hit 
‘once in a place,’ and moreover, are thrown with so little force, that a 
fellow with stout ribs may laugh at them. Finding that this did not 
trouble us, they changed to grape, and canister,—but we, still protected 
by our trees, kept up our fire, not being so easily scared. 

When the failure of this experiment became apparent, the increased 
bustle on the Englishman’s decks, showed that now he was going 
about flogging us according to science,—and a few minutes after, his 
stern-chasers, which till now had been steadily sweeping the channel, 
suddenly ceased firing. Thinking that something was now coming, I 
gave orders to change ground, and the word being silently passed 
from one to another, we moved a couple of hundred yards to the east- 
ward,—and it was well we did so, for the next instant, fire-balls were 
thrown by the dozens into our former ground, followed by a shower of 
round, grape, and canister, from the long thirty-two-pound stern cha- 
sers, which kicked up a row among the trees, in fine style. An instant 
after, a few dozen congreve rockets were thrown into the bushes, in 
every direction, and some of them chancing to alight in our vicinity, 
dispelled my doubts as to the propriety of a retreat, and instantly tack- 
ing ship, we were off at ten knots an hour. 

‘ Well, Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour, when I had reported progress on 
board, ‘it is very plain that this Englishman won’t budge tack nor 
sheet for all we can do: so since he won't go away, we must. I shall 
go to sea to-day, in spite of every thing,—therefore make your will, and 
holy-stone your conscience,—for though I shall certainly succeed, who 
will live to tell of it, is another question. We must get the rest of our 
cargo elsewhere, for we are not more than two-thirds full.’ 

| admired Seymour’s resolution, but although he had heretofore 
been astonishingly successful, I did not think that this plan was 
among the possibilities, and began to cudgel invention for a yarn to 
spin in case of a capture. Now, for the first time, I began to have some 
compunctious visitings, as to the lawfulness of my present employment, 
and I began to debate with myself how far my forcible entry into 
the trade, would excuse my remaining in it,—and finally came to the 
conclusion, as most men would, to stand by and see what would turn up. 

When day dawned, the English ceased firing, and were evidently 
waiting for some of their small craft to come in, so that they could 
come up and attack us on terms of equality —knowing full well, that to 
attempt to carry us in boats would be madness. All the morning busi- 
ness went on as usual, and except receiving slaves on board, we made 
no apparent preparation for sea, lest the English should learn it from 
the natives, who we well knew always actually served the strongest 
party. But in reality, every preparation was made, and by four bells 
in the forenoon watch, we were completely ready for sea. 

At seven bells, (half-past eleven,) Seymour, who had been ashore, 
deliberately returned aboard. 

‘Mr. Carline,’ said he to the second lieutenant, ‘ jump into that canoe 
alongside, with a couple of men, and pull to the turn in the river. 
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Wave your handkerchief when the English liner pipes to dinner, and 
then pull for us. Mr. Garnet, hoist in all the boats, and stow the quar- 
ter boats amid-ships in the launch, instead of running them up at the 
davits.’ 

As I proceeded to put his command in force, a trifle quicker than 
lightning, I rather wondered what all this should mean. 

‘ Now, Sir,’ said Seymour, ‘ pipe down hammocks.’ 

‘ Down hammocks, indeed,’ thought I, as I repeated the order: pretty 
well done for seven bells, a. m. Captain Seymour,’ said I, ‘it strikes 
me you are getting sleepy 

‘You will find I am wide awake, I guess, replied Seymour. Now 
then, John Garnet, unshackle the cable abaft the bitts, and stand by to 
slip it. Loose all sail, and hoist away every thing. Brace up sharp 
on the larboard tack. Man sheets and tacks, and stand by to sheet 
home. Clear away both batteries, and run them in,’—(the guns were 
double-shotted, with grape and canister,) ‘and now Mr. Garnet, we are 
ready to run by them.’ 

‘ The-e—e Devil !’ said I, as I walked away, thunderstruck at the mad- 
ness of his plan: ‘hark you, Captain Seymour, if that’s your scheme, 
we are candidates for immortality, as true as I’m a sinner.’ 

‘Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour, angrily, ‘ [ beg you will remember that 
I command this vessel.’ 

‘Ay,’ said I, ‘and you will please remember that I am a pressed 
man. But this is no time for quarrelling,—so we'll be friends for the 
present. By and by, I promise myself the gratification of shooting you 
at ten paces.’ 

‘Do,’ he replied, coolly. 

The wind was now blowing fresh from the north-east,—the tide was 
running down at four knots, —and we rode head to the wind by the 
larboard-bower, with a kedge astern. Seymour stood upon the poop, 
watch in hand. 

‘It keeps English time,’ said he, ‘ for I set it by their bell this morn- 
ing. Itnow wants one minute of twelve. Mr. Garnet, slip the chain- 
cable,—we'll ride by the kedge.’ 

It was slipped accordingly, and the brig swinging round, was 
brought up by the kedge, though it seemed as if the hawser would 
part with the strain. A carpenter's mate stood by, axe in hand, ready 
to cut, and Seymour watched Carline for the signal. An instant after, 
he waved his handkerchief, and struck out for us. 

‘Sheet home !—cut away!’ shouted Seymour. 

It was done,—in an instant we were under way,—and Carline and 
his men jumped aboard; leaving the canoe adrift. 

‘ Now,’ said Seymour, ‘ go below, eve ry man of you, except those at 
the wheel, and stay there ‘till you are called. I will shoot the first 
man that puts his head above the combings of the hatches. Mr. Gar- 
net, you had better go below too,—you can do nothing on deck.’ 

‘Lam greatly obliged to you, Sir,’ said I, ‘but Pll stay on deck and 
see the fun.’ 

We shortly doubled the point, and with wind and tide, shot rapidly 
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down the stream. We were not observed, and approached nearer and 


nearer to the liner, undiscovered, until our flying jib-boom was nearly 
over her taffrail. 


‘Port!’ whispered Seymour. 

The helm was shifted accordingly, and we passed the starboard side 
of the seventy-four so closely, that her main-deck battery swept our 
larboard-hammock-netting off clear, while our starboard-bulwarks 
almost touched the bank of the river. Knocking the ashes from the 
cigar which was accidentally in my mouth, I fired the aftermost gun 
of the larboard-battery plump into the liner, just as her crew, aroused 
by the concussion, dropped their cans,—(it being grog-time,) manned 
their starboard-battery, and let drive. They were a little behind time, 
however, for we had that instant shot past them, and all their guns 
threw their iron harmlessly astern of us, while we, doubling the point, 
were soon out of their anil 

‘All hands make sail!’ shouted Seymour,—‘ round in the larboard- 
braces. Stand by to set the starboard studdin’-sails.’ 

With such government, we were under all sail, in less than no time, 
and with studdin’-sails, and sky-sails, the wind on the starboard-quar- 
ter, we dashed down the bay. 

‘Pretty well done, Captain Seymour,’ said I: ‘but you are not safe 
yet. Do you hear that?’ 

The English frigates, awakened by the liner’s broadside, were beat- 
ing to quarters, and as they lay across the channel, on each side of the 
mouth of the bay, I thought our final escape was yet a question. 
Not so, Seymour,—for, rubbing his hands in irrepressible glee, he 
walked about the poop, giving his orders, almost beside himself 
with joy. 

‘Hillo, Signal quarter-master :’ said he,—‘ we won’t mince matters! 
send up our black ensign at the main. We'll give Jonny Bull a tar- 
get for his shot.’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when a storm of iron 
rushed past us, and looking astern, we saw that the liner, having slipped 
her cables and fired a broadside, was coming after us, making all sail. 

‘Very good oysters,’ said Seymour, with a grimace that a baboon 
might have envied: ‘Mr. Garnet, poke at him with our stern-chasers, 
and make him a ‘candidate for immortality, while I try my hand at 
guessing with these fellows ahead.’ 

We accordingly blazed away with our stern-chasers, to injure him if 
possible, and to cover ourselves with smoke. We soon reached the 
mouth of the bay, and just before we passed the points which would 
bring us within range of the frigates, Seymour sung out: 

‘Man both batteries ! Straight as you go, Quarter-master.’ 

We passed the capes, steering right on for the reef, which, as I 
mentioned in the last chapter, ran across the mouth of the bay,—and as 
soon as our guns came to bear, we gave each frigate a broadside, and 
our aim being true, and the guns double shotted, they made a crashing. 
They reserved their fire, thinking that as we should be obliged to pass 
near one or the other, they would then give it to us solidly. 
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We continued our fire, and Seymour, standing upon the poop, began 
to cun the brig himself; and although the smoke was so dense that 
we could not see a fathom, he gave his orders as promptly, as if it were 
clear day, and plain channel. 

‘Blaze away, my lads,’ said he, ‘ we'll do Jonny Bull, all we can.’ 

An instant after he sung out: 

‘Knock off firing! Hold on, every body !’ 

The order was obeyed, and the next moment we struck heavily on 
the reef. 

‘Very good,’ said Seymour,—‘ once more, you beauty.’ 

We struck again, and then slipped over the reef into deep water. 

‘All hands cheer ship!’ he shouted. We sent up the English 
ensign at the fore, gave it three cheers, and went on our course under all 
sail. The English could not follow us over the reef, as they drew too 
much water: but they slipped their cables, fired their broadsides at us 
in spite, and then stood through the channel,—but before they were 
clear of it, we were hull-down in the south-west. 

Take it as a whole, our escape was really a master-piece of daring and 
nautical skill. It required the mind of a maa, to conceive the plan of 
running past a line-of-battle-ship in broad daylight, and in such a chan- 
nel, and indomitable resolution to put that plan into effect; for had we 
been discovered two minutes sooner, one broadside would have totally 
annihilated us. The attempt was made when the English piped to 
dinner and grog, because they would naturally be remiss in their look- 
out at this time,—thinking more of the grog-tub than of us. Ham- 
mocks were piped down, because Seymour knew that the liner’s main 
deckers would just sweep the netting. Yards were braced sharp, 
because, if square, they would lock in the Englishman’s rigging. 
Boats were stowed amid-ships, because there was no room for them on 
the quarter. Guns were run in for the same reason,—and he steered 
across the reef, knowing that there was one place where we should 
touch-and-go, without injury. Such seamanship deserved success, 
whatever were the cause,—and it obtained it, for at sunset we were 
clear of land, and the English fleet out of sight astern. 

‘Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour, as soon as it was dark, ‘ we'll haul our 
wind, and stand south-east for the land, because I have no idea of going 
to Brazil half loaded.’ 

We altered our course accordingly, and stood for the shore. The 
former part of the night was quite dark, but about four bells in the mid- 
watch it cleared up a little. I was accidentally on deck at the time, 
and sweeping the horizon with my night glass, I discovered a strange 
sail on the starboard-bow, distant about three miles. Reporting it to 
Seymour, I received orders to give chase, and putting up the helm, and 
crowding all sail, we were after her as fast as a six-knot breeze would 
carry us. The stranger perceiving us, made all sail to escape, but it 
was in vain,—for at daylight, we were within halfa mile. She was 
evidently a Guinea-man, being a long, low, suspicious looking schooner, 
and we ranged up within pistol-shot, without firing a gun,—so that we 
should not break any of her crockery, and ordered her captain to come 
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on board. He came accordingly, and Seymour receiving him on the 
quarter-deck, being moved by virtuous indignation no doubt, began to 
read him a furious lecture on the enormities of the slave trade. 

‘Why,’ said he in astonishment, pointing to the woolly pates lying 
about our decks, ‘ you are a slaver too.’ 

But Seymour only lectured the harder, and wound up as regular-built 
a preachment, as any chaplain ever spun, by ordering him, at his peril, 
to send all his slaves on board of us instantly. He did not dare to dis- 
ebey,— yhen the transfer was completed, Seymour quietly said to 
him : 

‘Now, Sir, you may go back to Africa and get as many more as 
you like, for these just complete my cargo. There, Mr. Garnet,’ he 
continued, as we filled and stood away to the westward, ‘that’s what we 
slavers call borrowing.’ 

Having nothing now to detain us, we cracked away merrily for the 
south’ard and west’ard, and about noon of the eighteenth day after lea- 
ving the coast of Guinea, the look-out aloft reported a sail, on the star- 
board-bow. ‘The wind being the south-east trade, and blowing fresh we 
instantly up-helm, made all sail, and gave chase, and by four bells in the 
afternoon watch, we could see with our glasses, that she wasa large ship 
on the larboard-tack, heading west, and sailing lazily along under top- 
sails and courses. One thing was very plain: the stranger was in 
no kind of haste, and being led by this fact to examine her more closely, 
I became convinced that she was a man-of-war, and accordingly 
remarked to Seymour, that perhaps she would be a Scotch prize. 

But he replied, that having the weather-gage, we could sail as near 
as we liked, with perfect safety, and therefore cracked away. As we 

sailed very fast, we were w ithin four or five miles of her at seven bells 

in the afiernoon watch, and then saw plainly that she was a frigate. 
She showed English colors, and fired a gun to attract our observation, 
but we took no notice of either. 

‘Mr. Garnet, said Seymour, ‘I believe that is one of the English 
frigates we choused so neatly a fortnight since, and we'll run down to 
them, so that we may know them, and they us.’ 

We accordingly approached to within two miles of her, keeping well 
to windward, and then fired our long forty-two at her, and sent up our 
black flag at the main. That rather provoked Mr. Bull,—the shot 
happening to hit him, and he let drive at us, the whole of his larboard- 
battery, hauled close on the wind on the larboard-tack, and as quick as 
thought, was under all sail. His shot did us no essential harm, and 
giving him our starboard-battery in return, we changed our course 
from west to south-west, crowded ev ery-thing, and ran across his fore- 
foot unhurt. He instantly up-helm and gave chase, and the breeze 
being a stiff one, we were both off at a fine rate. For two hours he 
lost considerably, but about sunset, it began to breeze up, and threaten 
a gale. 

‘Now, Captain Seymour,’ said I coolly, ‘you understand, we shall 
catch a gale of wind shortly, and the Englishbeing the heaviest, will 
catch us.’ 
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‘Don’t chuckle too soon, Lieutenant Garnet,’ he replied, ‘ we'll 
escape this fellow easy enough.’ 

‘That remains to be seen,’ was my brief rejoinder, as I squinted to 
windward. 

The wind now increased rapidly,—so much so indeed, that at eight 
bells in the second dog-watch, we were obliged to take in all our stud- 
din’ sails,—but the Englishman kept his fast, and, although eight or 
nine miles astern, evidently gained on us. Seymour, however, was not 
at all disturbed, but gave orders and cracked jokes as cheerfully as ever. 
With the gale, clouds came on, and it grew quite dark, not so much so 
however, as to prevent our seeing each other, while we cracked on, 
shortening sail only when absolutely requisite, asthe English gained 
upon us slowly but surely. 

About midnight, Seymour, who had been coolly walking about the 
poop, suddenly stopped, and after thinking a moment, ordered a reefer 
to call the master. 

‘Mr. Quadrant,’ said Seymour, as soon as he came upon deck, ‘ work up 
your reckoning, and tell me where we are now, and bear a hand about it.’ 

Quadrant dived, and in an instant returning, said: 

‘ By dead reckoning, sir, we are now in Latitude 20° 25’ N. Longi- 
tude, 28° 12’ W., now standing west-by-south.’ 

‘Bring me the chart,’ said Seymour. It was brought, and after 
studying it a moment, he threw it by and said to me: 

‘Mr. Garnet, we are not far from Martin Vas and Trinidad. Take 
your post, Sir, on the to’-gallan’ forecastle, and keep a bright look-out 
ahead. If you see any thing, or think you see any thing, sing out to 
the wheel, and men whom I shall station along the gangway will pass 
the word.’ 

I took my station accordingly, and ‘gazed into dim futurity.’ Mar- 
tin Vas and Trinidad, are two small islands in the South Atlantic, not 
far from the coast of Brazil, which rise precipitously from the sea to 
the height of three or four hundred feet, nearly, or totally inaccessible. 
They are both exceedingly small,—the largest not exceeding five hun- 
dred yards across,—and this fact, added to their abrupt sides, has 
entirely preserved them from the polluting tread of man. Here in the 
solemn solitudes of the ocean, they silently sit, uninhabited and alone. 
Ages upon ages have rolled over them, and they are still the same, as 
on that day, when the morning stars sang together, and the sons of God 
shouted for joy, in view of the fair handiwork of the Almighty. The 
ocean, lashed into fury in ten thousand tempests, has dashed against their 
rocky bulwarks, in impotent wrath,—for they stand ‘steadfast and sure’ 
far removed from the noise and turmoil of man, clothed im quietness, 
they slumber on, lulled by the murmurs ofthe deep. Confident in their 
rocky foundations, they laugh at the roar of the storm. Though the 
waters of the troubled sea chafe their sides, their summits are visited 
only by the pure radiance of the luminaries of heaven. 

The water does not shoal as you approach them, and being compo- 
sed of dark rock, there is nothing about them to warn the careless 
mariner of his danger. Hence our unusual caution. 
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‘ How far astern are the English now?’ I inquired, about four bells 
in the mid-watch. The man passed aft, and returning, said,—‘About a 
mile, Sir.’ 

As the wind now blew a gale, this was as I expected,—and shrugging 
my shoulders at the prospect astern, I turned my attention to the prospect 
ahead. It had now become quite dark, I could scarcely see at all, 
and was about to relinquish my look-out as useless, when | saw ahead 
the dim outline of an object resembling a large ship before the wind. 

‘Mr. Jones,’ said I to a reefer near me, ‘go aft, Sir, and report to 
Captain Seymour a sail right ahead, and be quiet about it.’ 

Seymour came forward, and after examining the object a moment, said: 

‘Mr. Garnet, that is not a sail: it is the bluff which rises from the 
sea, half way between Martin Vas and Trinidad. It is nearly two 
hundred feet in height, entirely precipitous on every side, not more 
than an hundred feet in diameter at the base, and slightly conical. 
That is what you suppose to be a ship, and in the dark it might read- 
ily be mistaken for one,—anc if we maneuvre rightly, it will ensure 
our escape, and put a stop to our pursuers.’ 

He then proceeded to give me my orders, and returned to his sta- 
‘ tion upon the poop. 

‘Starboard a little, was my first hail to the wheel. It was obeyed, 
and produced just enough alteration in our course, to bring the bluff 
one point on our starboard-bow, which, wishing to screen it from the 
view of the English, was just what I wanted. When very near the 
island, distant, say, two hundred yards, just as I had reed my order 
to the wheel, the English frigate being only a quarter of a mile astern, 
fell off a point or two from the wind, and a thirty-two pound shot, from 
her bow-chaser, carried away our main-top-mast. This accident, appa- 
rently so disastrous, was our salvation. 

‘Starboard a little,’ I repeated. 

We were now about a ship’s length from the island, and the English 
not more than three or four, astern. At this instant they fired at us 
again. The shot raked us fore-and-aft, but it was their destruction. 
Their vision was obscured by its smoke, and, mistaking the island for 
us, a loud voice from her forecastle, which we knew to be her first lieu- 
tenant, hailed : 

‘Port the helm! We'll run her down’ 

We slipped past the pillar-island so closely, that our starboard-main 
ae grazed its precipitous side, and the next instant, the Eng- 
ishman’s flying-jib-boom, jib-boom, and bow-sprit, successively struck 
against the immoveable rock, and were driven in upon the hull by the 
violence of the collision. A moment more, and the hull itself dashed 
against the fatal barrier, crushing her bulwarks, and making a fearful 
breach for the entering waves. A frigate, however, is too substantial a 
craft to be destroyed by, perhaps, any one blow that she can receive ; 
and in this instance, the strength of her bows sufficed to resist instanta- 
neous destruction. She recoiled, accordingly, a few fathoms, and her 
first lieutenant, in terror, shouted :— 

‘ Starboard-the-helm !—hard-a-starboard !’ 
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It was too late! Recovering from the recoil of the first shock, the 
frigate struck again so violently, that her bow was totally demolished. 
Meanw hile, we “had hove-to, and now could hear the water rush into 
our antagonist with a roar, which plainly showed that her last hour 
was come. She rolled heavily to windward once, and then went down, 
and her crew heard, amid the roar of the tempest, the cheers which 
Seymour, with his usual cold-blooded ferocity, ordered us to give them, 
sounding in their ears like the laugh of the fiends of hell! 


Tue gale had now abated, and we, having repaired damages, and 
rigged new spars aloft, crowded all sail for the west’ard and south’ard, 
and at noon of the fourth day, with Spanish colors at the peak, we 
entered the harbor of Rio Janeiro. 

As we neared the anchorage of men-of-war, I observed among them 
the United States’ frigate Constellation, (the one with which we had a 
brush in leaving New-York,) and perceiving, as we approached, that 
her quarter- -deck was crowded with officers, Seymour altered our course 
so as to pass across her stern,—as we were now in a neutral-port, and 
had nothing to fear from her. Commodore Montague was standing 
upon the signal- locker, and as we passed under his stern, Seymour, 
pointing to the slaves who were lying about our decks, hailed him 
with : 

‘Friend Montague, I'll pick out a dozen of the prettiest, and send 
them aboard of you, shortly, for your own peculiar.’ 

It was beneath the dignity of a Captain of the United States’ Nav 
to bandy defiances, or deal in blackguardism, with a slaver, ak 
accordingly, Montague pretended not to hear what Seymour said,—but 
the blood mounting to his face, showed plainly that the taunt was heard, 
and felt. ‘To carry out his system of bravado, Seymour ordered to let 
go the anchor, about three hundred yards from the Constellation, and 
veering away cable, we lay precisely parallel with her, broadside to 
broadside. The weather now being awfully hot, we were of course 
desirous to land our slaves as quickly as possible, and having made the 
necessary arrangements with the authorities of the port, we commenced 
discharging cargo at four p. m., and used such dispatch, that before 
seven that evening, not one remained aboard. This operation being 
completed, Seymour turned his attention to his small warfare with the 
Constellation, and mustering our band,—a strong one by the way,—upon 
the poop, he saluted Montague’s ears with ‘ Hail Columbia,’ and ‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle,’—and when eight-bells came, it was ‘made’ in true man- 

o’-war style,—two eighteen- -pounders, and a full band, announcing to all 
in port in general, and the Constellation in particular, that our watch 
was set. 

The next morning, about ten o’clock, having performed my usual 
duties, | went down into the ward-room, and shortly re-appeared on 
deck in the same dress I wore the day we left New-York : 

‘What now! Mr. Garnet,’ said Seymour in surprise, as I walked aft 
upon the poop. 
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‘I come, Sir, to request a boat, I replied. 

‘ As First-lieutenant of this vessel, Sir,’ answered Seymour, still more 
surprised, ‘ you need not ask that as a favor. It is your right.’ 

‘I hold rank here no longer, Sir’ said 1. ‘I was kidnapped by you, 
and have participated in your infamous atrocities thus long , only because 
I have had no opportunity to leave you. While you w ere in danger 
and difficulty, I scorned to quit you: it would have seemed like fear, 
to which I am a stranger. But now, assuring you that a viler scoun- 
drel than yourself never crossed my hause, | inform you that I am 
about to surrender myself to Commodore Montague, aboard the Con- 
stellation.’ 

‘My respects, and a pleasant voyage, to you, Sir,’ said Seymour,—for 
he saw it was useless to remonstrate, and his pride w as mortally piqued, 
at my unexpected personal denunciation,—‘ boatswain’s-mate, call away 
the first-cutter. I hope, Sir, you will do me the favor, to take your pay, 
due for services rendered. Sam.,’ (to his steward,) ‘bring me a bag of 
guineas.’ 

Not being disposed to prolong the interview, or accept his insulting 
offer, I walked to the starboard-gangway, without reply, and entering 
the first-cutter, pulled for the Constellation. The moment I reached 
her deck, I ordered the boat to shove off, and return to the brig, and 
then walked aft to meet the Commodore. 

I proceeded at once to detail my adventures, so far as was necessary 
to explain my appearance in his vessel, and concluded by surrendering 
myself a prisoner. He heard me through, patiently and courteously, 
and then, pursuing his own investigation, inquired all the particulars of 
Seymour’s conduct and cruise. When I had finished a brief sketch of 
the same, he abruptly asked, if all her slaves were then ashore, and all 
hands, and Seymour aboard. I told him they were. 

‘Mr. Roberts,’ said he to his fourth-lieutenant, ‘take ten men, and 
board the ship which has just anchored between us and the slaver: she 
has a long range of cable out: present my respects to her commander, 
and request him to heave-short: assist him with your men, and remain 
on board of her till re-called. Mr. Thompson,’ (first lieutenant,) ‘clear 
away and man the starboard-battery—load with round, grape, and can- 
nister, and order the gunner to open the magazine, and stand by to pass 
up powder.’ 

By the time these orders were obeyed, the merchantman had hove- 
short, and the brig lay exposed to view. 

‘Take good aim, my lads,’ said Montague, ‘at the slaver. All 
ready? Fire!’ 

At the word, the whole of the Constellation’s starboard-broadside 
was poured into the brig, tearing open her bulwarks, and dismounting 
her guns. For five minutes, the frigate continued a most terrible bat- 
tery, and Montague then perceiving “that the brig was totally a wreck, 
ceased firing, and ordered the boats to be manned to board her. As 
the men were jumping into the boats, I observed that the brig was evi- 
dently beginning to sink, and was communicating that fact to an officer 
near me, when an explosion, louder than thunder, rent the heavens, and 
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the slaver, blown into ten thousand fragments, flew into the air. For 
an instant there wasa dead silence, which was followed by the falling 
of the shattered masts, spars, and planks of the brig, mingled with the 
dead bodies of hermen. And thus, as it ought, ends the ‘ CRUISE OF A 
Guinea-Mawn.’ J. G. 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY A BUST OF MADAME DE 8TAEL. 


‘Madame de Stat! was not only the most remarkable woman of her time, but is in one respect strikingly distinguished above 
all her sex. She is, perhaps, the only woman who can claim an admission to the first order of manly talent. She was 
one whom listening senates would have admired, as though it had been a Burke, a Chatham, a Fox, or a Mirabeau. She 
was one whom legislators might consult with profit. She was one whose voice and pen were feared ; and, because feared, 
unrelentingly persecuted, by the absolute master of the miightiest empire that the world has witnessed since the days of 

’ 
— Foreign Quarterly Review. 


TxeEre was no beauty on thy brow, 
No brightness in thine eye,— 

Thy check wore not the rose’s glow, 
Thy lip the ruby’s dye: 

The charms that make a woman’s pride 
Have never been thine own, — 

Heaven had to thee those gifts denied, 
In which earth’s bright ones shone. 


Far higher, holier gifts were thine,— 
Mind, intellect, were given, 

Till thou wert as a holy shrine, 
Where men might worship heaven. 
Yes,—woman as thou wert, thy word 
Could make the strong man start, 
And thy lip’s magic power has stirred 

Ambition’s iron heart. 


The charm of eloquence,—the skill 
To wake each secret string, 

And from the bosom’s chords at will 
Life’s mournful music bring,— 

The o’ermastering strength of mind, which sways 
The haughty and the free, 

Whose might earth’s mightiest one obeys, 
These,—these were given to thee. 


Thou hadst a prophet's eye, to pierce 
The depths of man’s dark soul, 
And bfing back tales of passions fierce 
O’er which its dim waves roll ; 
And all too deeply hadst thou learned 
The lore of woman’s heart,— 
The thoughts in thine own breast that burned, 
Taught thee that mournful part. 


Thine never was a woman’s dower 
Of tenderness and love ; 

Thou couldst tame down the eagle’s power, 
But couldst not chain the dove ; 
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Oh, love is not for such as thee, 
The gentle and the mild: 

The beautiful thus blest may 
But never Fame’s proud child. 


When, ’mid the halls of state alone, 
In queenly ‘ pride of place,’ 
The majesty of mind thy throne, 
Thy sceptre, mental grace,— 
Then was thy glory felt, and thou 
Didst ithe in that hour, 
When men could turn from Beauty’s brow, 
In tribute to thy power. 


And yet a woman’s heart was thine : 
No dream of fame can fill 

The bosom which must vainly pine 
For sweet Affection’s thrill ; 

And oh ! what pangs thy spirit wrung 
E’en in thine hour of pride, 

When all could list Love’s wooing tongue 
Save thee, bright Glory’s bride. 


Corinna! thine own hand hath traced 
Thy melancholy fate ; 

Though by earth’s noblest triumphs graced, 
Bliss waits not on the great: 

Only in lowly places sleep 
Life’s flowers of sweet perfume, 

And they who climb Fame’s mountain-steep, | 
Must mourn their own high doom. 


Brooklyn, (New- York.) 


OUR STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


‘ Without an indigenous Literature, a people is only a colony, or a conquered province.’ 
Sir Tuomas Moore. 





Tue character of a people, in every age, is to be found in their lan- 
guage and literature. When William of Normandy, in 1066, invaded 
and conquered England, he was fearful of trusting the people with their 
own Saxon language, which they had inherited from their northern 
ancestors, and which contained all the appropriate terms of a love of 
liberty, and unequivocal expressions in asserting the rights of man. 
William at once ordered all the conversation at Court to be in the 
French language, and the records of courts of law and legislation to be 
kept in it, also. He enlisted fashion to aid his views, by making it a 
mark of vulgarity to hold a conversation in the Saxon language. But . 
while patriots were deploring this conquest over their arms, their ter- 
ritory, and their laws, they considered the victory over their mother 
tongue the most degrading. They felt that man at once becomes a 
slave, who is forbidden to speak the language he first lisped in the 
cradle, and the nursery. The learned men of England hid their dee 
chagrin at the loss of the Saxon in the use of the Latin, which, althoug | 
called a dead, was a universal language. The great mass of the people 
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were indignant at ‘this change, and used the Norman French, reluct- 
antly. While they bowed to the mandates of successive kings from 
fear, a redeeming spirit was constantly at work among them,—and in 
less than a century from the conquest, completed a triumph over their 
oppressors. At this period, the foundation of the English language was 
la d—formed almost entirely of their native Saxon, using only a few 
words from the French, which had been found appropriate and expres- 
sive. In less than three centuries s, they had so far perfected their labors, 
that learned men began to write in the English language. 

A scholar of the two universities, Geoffry Chaucer, in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, wrote tales in English verse. He has been 
hailed as the day star and the father of English poetry. From his time 
to that of Spencer, the language continued to improve,—its beauties 
were developed, and its boundaries, in a measure, fixed by him and his 
successors, Sir Thomas Moore, Shakspeare, Gower, and Milton. It 
was through the medium of this indigenous literature, that the people 
became enlightened and began to understand their natural rights. The 
Puritans pushed their inquiries into religious matters, and opposed the 
arbitary canons of the church, while they partially supported its doc- 
trines. Political freedom is intimately aamaal with religious liberty, 
and discussions on the natural rights of man superseded those upon 
the divine rights of kings. This struggle for mental independence, 
passed from England, spread through Germany, and swept along with 
it potentates as well as people. 

From Germany and England this spirit of independence crossed to 
the wilds of America. Here they exercised the rights of private judg- 
ment, and supported their independence by arguments of their own 
making. Here they founded colleges, and schools, to instruct their 
children in human learning, making literature the basis of all their 
religious and civil hopes. They established presses to give wings to 
their thoughts, and published nothing of consequence of which they 
were not the authors. Sermons, ‘bodies of liberties,’ codes of laws, 
Indian tracts, and Bibles, all came rapidly from their industrious presses. 
They had brought with them the classics, well printed in Holland, 
and the Bible in their vernacular. They had light enough from abroad 
to know how to use their own understandings, when they began this 
great work of independence, to which all the efforts of their descendants 
must yield the palm. They had scarcely trodden upon this new world, 
when they sent the school-master abroad to visit every log hut in the 
wilderness. The germs of knowledge they cultivated, were native, 
vigorous, and full of branches. By nurturing independence of mind, 
they secured to themselves independence of empire. They judged of 
the talents and merits cf their own people, and put each one in his proper 
place. Their opinions of themselves were formed among themselves. 
They never waited for a foreign Review to find out what they should 
think of the compositions of their own writers. They followed no 
political or religious leader, without asking a reason for what he said or 
did,—and of its force and soundness, they constituted themselves sole 
judges. In the midst of war, famine, and pestilence, they steadily pur- 
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sued their course, and were ultimately rewarded for their perseverance. 
It will always be found, that men who poise themselves on their own 
judgments, will possess a hardihood of character that seldom exists 
among those who take their tone from the more refined or fashion- 
able portions of society. 

When the hand of arbitrary power was stretched across the Atlantic 
to bend the proud spirit of independence to the will of the mother coun- 
try, or to crush us if any resistance should be made, our fathers not only 
fought their own martial, but also their own intellectual battles. They 
imported no English or French hack writers, to make arguments for 
them in their defence, when attacked, but trusted to their own sensé of 
justice for succor. They had proper feelings on great occasions, and 
called on their own master spirits to come to the support of their cause. 
In later times, it was the indigenous literature of the country that roused 
the sleeping Sampsons among us, and cheered the good soldier in the 
cause of freedom. Lee, Dickenson, Dayton, Jay, Otis, Quincy, Webster, 
and a host of others, poured upon the active, the luke-warm, and the 
doubtful, a flood of light, national, political, and invigorating. We 
then had no foreign writers to aid us. ‘The arguments were from our 
own pens and tongues. We looked for no models from abroad—but made 
our own arguments to meet the exigencies of the times. They came 
from heads all clear and hearts all warm in the cause in which they 
had embarked. These labors will remain as precedents for others who 
may be embarked in a similar course, as long as man has any rights 
to maintain. Our petitions, remonstrances, and memorials to the kings, 
parliaments, and people of Great Britain, were taken from no record or 
city register,—were not hunted up from Greek or Roman models,— 
but were the spontaneous bursts of loyal, suffering, indignant freemen, 
engaged to martyrdom, in the great cause of independence. Our Decla- 
ration of Independence was as suz generis as our grievances were 
unique. ‘They were not the sufferings of whip-galled slaves, but were 
from the wounded honor of free-born Englishmen. The officers and 
statesmen of our revolution spake and wrote their mother tongue as if a 
miracle on the peutecost of liberty had been vouchsafed them in the 
great cause they had espoused. Examine the letters of Washington, 
Green, and other officers of the revolution, and mark with what fresh- 
ness, boldness, and clearness, they exhibited their thoughts on the duties 
they had to perform, and the events they were called to pass through. 
They fully expressed themselves, 


‘In thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ 


These men were independent, in the proper sense of the word, and 
our national character was formed from their thinking and acting. 
When the peace of 1783 was established, we then thought that we had 
unequivocally become a nation, and should be so taken and accepted, 
throughout the whole world ; but it so happened that then commenced 
our great danger of thraldom. Our manufactures were at once neglec- 
ted, our statesmen hardly listened to, for a moment. Each one sprang 
to gather all he could from a trade with other nations. Goods of 
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all kinds were crowded into the country, until every class, but that of 
the importers’, was impoverished, and the domestic spinning wheel 
and shuttle, were still, in every part of our country. This was not all. 
Instead of turning to our own sound indigenous literature, a crude mass 
of the sweepings of the shelves of the London book-sellers, was poured 
in upon us without mercy, commingled with a few good works only, to 
redeem the injury done to our nation. These were,—good, bad, and 
indifferent,—swallowed with avidity. Then came upon us, a thistle- 
harvest of sparkling, furious, political writers, and poisoned the honest 
minds of our countrymen, and with these came also, a swarm of namby- 
pamby poets, who changed the wholesome taste of their fathers. The 
publishers in this country were, indeed, with a few honorable excep- 
tions, a feeble race, who pertinaciously adhered,—without regard to 
national literature,—to that which they knew would in some measure 
be profitable. There was, now and then, at that period, a good standard 
English classic issued from the press of this country ;_ but these instances 
were rare, and the sale of the work limited. The community was 
a reading one, and devoured whatever floated along. The trashy 
productions, of course, had the best chance of being perused. Some 
few, who deservedly stood high in the literary circles, made solemn 
appeals to their countrymen against this cormorant appetite for wonders 
which had seized them; but the tide was running too high to be resisted, 
and we were forced to wait until it had swept over us. This age 
of false taste would have been insupportable, if we had not been sustained 
by such wholesome works as those of Cowper, Gifford, Burns, the 
author of ‘the Pursuits of Literature,’ and several others. Had these 
not occasionally appeared, we should have thought the Muse of Eng- 
land had gone on a journey, or was reposing in the sleep of ages. In 
these days we had a few spirited writers,—but there was a sort of 
helotism in American literature at that time, in the minds of the great 
mass of readers, that made it unfashionable to acknowledge an acquaint- 
ance with it. A blue-stocking, on being asked if she had read any of 
Charles Brockden Brown’s novels, absolutely laughed in the inquirer’s 
face, and replied: ‘I never read American works: I am sorry that you 
think my taste so plebeian, as to read any thing written in this country.’ 
‘Have you never read,’ said her interrogator, ‘ Dr. Belknap’s histori- 
eal, and biographical work, or Dr. Ramsay’s and Mrs. Warren’s His- 
tory of the Revolutionary War?’ ‘No!’ was the answer,— there are 
no wonders to excite one in those dull books,—no elegant French and 
Italian quotations to puzzle one. Who could leave the pages of Rosa 
Matilda, and Della Crusca, for such stupid books,—about common 
things? This ‘swarm of flies,’ was swept away, by the strong hand of 
the satirist, and a new era of literature commenced. The dawn of it 
was ushered in by the appearance of the Edinburgh Review. It was 
full of party, it must be acknowledged, but it was rich in talent, and 
abounded in rare learning. The Quarterly followed, and it was found 
that the world of science could bear more than one sun. We, on 
this side the water, were aroused by their great intellectual light, and 
notwithstanding one held us in courteous contempt, and the other treated 
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us with superciliousness and malignity, they did us much good, by 
showing us of how little value were many works written among them, 
which we had read and admired. The Quarterly was politically opposed 
to our government, but knowing the cause of their rancor, it was 
not very annoying tous. This periodical assisted to bring on hostili- 
ties between this country and England. War was declared in 1812. 
By some it was called the second war of independence,—but it should 
not take that rank. It was only one in the long series that we had 
waged for our independence. It was fought with various success, but 
was most propitious in its results. It raised the glories of our navy, 
and, at the same time, took from our officers all sense of inferiority. 
But this was not all. It removed the workshops of Europe into our 
country, and we were no longer dependent on them ‘for a coat to our 
backs, or a hob nail for our shoes,’ as was tauntingly observed by a 
speaker in the House of Commons, not many years before. 

This war being over, England again met us in another form; fairly, we 
cannot deny it,—but then this fairness was more injurious than their 
enmity. They unquestionably were not aware of their own course, 
nor the effects it had produced. The peace of 1815 threw the whole 
world open to us. We traded with whom we pleased, and rambled 
where we would,—making an interchange of commercial commodities. 
We met their tariff by our own, im all the articles of merchandize,—but 
we could not manage thus wisely with our literature. As soon as this 
peace was made, the English book-sellers swept their shelves again, 
for the American market. They not only gave us their own works, 
but all they had either from France and Italy, and even Germany, 
The latter was in a good measure novel tous. It was a new-born litera- 
ture, brought forth and cherished in their wizzard cells, where science, 
letters, poetry, ethics, criticism, prophesy,—all lived together, with ‘ gor- 
gons and chimeras dire.’ All this nearly smothered us, but we 
could easily, have got along, with a good share of perseverance, if we 
had only these common foes to contend with. But to these were added 
a mightier one, who had nearly turned us back again to claim allegi- 
ance to our ancestors, and give up our independence altogether. This 
was a modern school of writers. Sir Walter Scott exercised the power 
of a necromancer, and threw over us an enchanter’s spell, which operated 
wonderfully upon our pin-feathered race of writers, a thousand of 
whom started up at once, and like the butterfly of a season, most of 
them died before they had been wafted on the gale of popular applause, 
or had basked in the sun-shine of public favor. They stayed but a 
short time on earth, doubtful as they departed, whether they, like their 
prototypes, were emblems of immortality. 

The butterfly never feeds,—and surely their imitators never could 
find food, however sharp their appetites. It is painful to look back 
upon the generations of literary aspirants, who have passed away, half 
fledged, and distressed during the whole of their existence. The tale 
is solemn ;—no staunch imitator ever lived out a season. Some attempted 
to trace their origin to some noted laird, and others had a limping gait, 
to resemble the mighty magician of Abbotsford. Heaven only knows 
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how long this would have lasted, for his empire was over a w -ilderness 
of free minds, if another, and a greater soothsayer and magician in the 
literary world had not arisen, in the person of Lord Byron. If he did 
not break the wand of the first enchanter, he divided his empire, and in 
fact, gained the ascendency. He conquered minds as ‘J'amerlane did 
nations, by wholesale. Every poetaster in our country imitated Byron. 
Byron, the rocks,—Byron, the woods,—the fauns—the dryads, the 
mountain nymphs, and even our Apollos themselves re-echoed. All the 
race of our poets who had contemplated writing a line of verse, long 
before they had caught a spark of his inspiration, learned to lisp his 
blasphemies, and to imitate his profligacy. ‘Those were ignorant of the 
genius he possessed, that could wash by floods of light, the stains from 
the asbestos of his soul. It is the fate of genius ‘to be degraded by 
imitators. With him came Moore,—less exceptionable, but even more 
fascinating. He threw the world into a Harem,—but he asked for no 
favors that his muse could not fairly demand. He claimed no control 
but what the talisman of his genius could give. His was the language 
of paradise infused with the passions of this world. The reader must 
be callous, cold, and rude, who would not acknowledge the witcheries 
in all the outpourings of his song. We were content to do honor to 
the mighty geniuses of this age,—and thought after our long adoration, 
that we should at length be at ease. But this was not our fate. A wild, 
erratic spirit arose in Bulwer, and embalmed, for a while, unsound 
sentiments, and made us in love with wayward conduct. His works 
swept over us like a flood, and loosened a thousand mora] ties, without 
strengthening a single moral principle. His gorgeous language and 
vivid | pictures were full of fascination,—and men, women, and children, 
fromthe Rocky mountains to Machias, repeated his sententious remarks, 

and glorified his illustrations. This we could contend with, and still 
be in the way of maintaining our independence. But in addition to 
these, we must swallow all the productions of infant minds, and receive 
the puny offspring of English witlings and sciolists, poured upon us by 
teeming presses in our own country. Ina cursory view of the subject, 
these facts are truly overwhelming. But there is, we trust, a brighter 
day yet to come for American literature. We have several champions 
in the field. The North American and United States’ Reviews have 
done well. Some few may have reason to complain, but most have 
been satisfied. Many quarterly, monthly, and weekly journals have 
gained high honors in their attempts to bring out our own literature, 
and to stem the flood that has so long deluged the land. 

Those who love their country, and feel a desire to see her rise in 
arts, sciences, and letters; as well as in arms, will hold forth inducements 
to bring out the talents we possess in abundance, and frown on those 
who fill the country, cities, villages, and scattered habitations, with for- 
eign trash, from the pens of disappointed knaves or aspiring fools. We 
are so mighty candid, that we pass over the lies of Ashe, Fidler, Trol- 
lope, and all that swarm of buzzing, stinging insects, because, forsooth, 
we find now and then a remark in them that has the semblance of j just- 
ice. Every patriot should keep constantly in mind, and endeavor to 
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impress the iruth on the minds of rising generations, that our fathers 
have been engaged in the war of independence, for two centuries, and 
that there never was a greater call for valiant exertion than at the pre- 
sent day. We have just commenced the measuring of the height of our 
mountains, the depth of our rivers,—of ascertaining the capacities of our 
soil, and forming charts for our harbors, but we have not yet paid 
much attention to our capacities for literature, nor taken pains to com- 
pare our mental standard with that of other men. We have too often 
considered those who throw their shadows across the water, as great 
in their own land, while they are frequently of only moderate size, and 
of no great regard at home. He who pays too much reverence to oth- 
ers, seldom duly values himself, but he who is true to himself, does 
wrong to noone. ‘The higher we raise our own literature, the better 
judgment shall we form of that of other nations. Let not our readers 
think that we have been croaking on the loft. Far from it. We have 
watched the offering at the altar,—inspected the entrails,—and declare 
the omens to be favorable, for the literary exertions now making in this 
country. 


S. L. K. 


THE SEAMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


SUGGESTED BY FISHER'S ‘PORTRAIT OF A GIRL,’ AT A LATE FAIR IN BOSTON. 


Biess thee, bless thee, breathing vision ! 
For thy looks of sunny glee 

Wake again the blooms, that faded, 
Of the bliss of memory,— 

Rosy blooms of tahied lean thee, 
O thou Daughter of the Sea! 


Bless thee for the silvery voices, 
Sounding far from days of yore, 
As the sailor, on the surges, 
Hears the vespers from the shore :— 
Welcome, welcome, vesper voices, 
To my lonely life once more! 


Bless thee for the radiant faces ; 
Bless thee for the kindly eyes,— 

Eyes, like thine, that o’er my slumbers, 
Starlike, brightly, sadly rise ; 

And the haunts of happy childhood, 
And the hues of vernal skies ! 


Bless thee for the Jove, and sorrows, 


Mirthful, mournful luxury !— 
Bring the dead and bring the distant, 
Bring the lost all back to me,— 
Living, loving !—bless thee, bless thee, 
O thou Daughter of the Sea! 


Boston, January, 1835. 










Odds and Ends. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF ‘A PENNY-A-LINER.’ 


I uke New-York. [ like it for the very points of difference which 
distinguish it from all other cities.in the Union,—its noise,—its hurry, 
its bustle,—its mixed population, and the Babel-like confusion of tongues 
which it inherits. One may walk through Wall-street or Broadway, 
and hear French, Spanish, Italian, English, German, Turkish, and 
almost every other language used in the known world, spoken in the 
same moment. The haste with which every body moves, and acts, 
and speaks, is another characteristic of New-York, that I admire. It 
is contagious, and it has a good effect upon the spirits and health of an 
idle man. I have strolled into Wall-street, so very lazy and listless, 
that I had hardly energy enough to move one foot past the other, and in 
fifteen minutes thereafter, I found myself tearing up and down the street, 
through Pearl, into Water, up Front-street, skipping over barrels, and 
boxes, and crates, as if the sailing of an Indiaman, or the credit ofa dozen 
houses, all depended upon the celerity of my movements. The 
same effects produced by the same causes, I have remarked in others. 
I have a country friend, a retail trader, who visits the city once a year to 
pay his debts, and lay in a new stock of goods. He only trades at two 
houses, and generally has but two notes to pay, and as for his pur- 
chases,—he can make them ina couple of hours. I have seen this quiet, 
steady, slow-and-easy old gentleman, saunter out of the Ohio Hotel into 
the street, of a Monday morning, and after carefully perusing all the 

sign-boards in his immediate vicinity, move along at the grave and 
judicious pace peculiar to himself. Anon a young clerk would flash 
by him, and before he could distinguish the precise color of his coat, be 
out of sight. A countryman would pass him, with the speed of a 
steam-engine. ‘Why!’ the old man would exclaim, ‘ Why, that’s 
neighbor Wilson! Neighbor, neighbor! Mr. Wilson! Lord, how he 
walks! He’s out of sight already!’ By this time, his own step would 
be quickened. A little before him, he observes the principal of the 
house with which he transacts his business. He increases his pace. 
It isin vain. He cannot overtake him. Merchants, clerks, porters, horses, 
carts, wheel-harrows, whiz past him. His brain becomes confused, 
his feet begin to fly, and in ten minutes more, I have marked the old 
man, striding along the street, under full headway—the long skirts of 
his coat fluttering and flapping in the wind, his hair streaming out from 
under his hat, drops ‘of perspiration coursing each other down his 
cheeks,—the very picture of a fugitive from justice. 

I like New-York, because it is the greatest and richest city, and 
in the greatest and richest state in the Union. I like it, because there 
are so many strangers,—because all foreigners, whether merchants, trav- 
ellers, play-actors, rope-dancers, elephants, lions, rhinoceroses, paupers, 
pick-pockets, thieves, or swindlers, make it their first resting place in 
the new world. I like it for its splendor, its wretchedness, its selfish- 
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hess, its style, its fashion,—in short,—to complete this sentence, and to 
save trouble and accumulation of epithets,—I like it, because it is what 
at is. 

There is no kind of being, that cannot find something here congen- 
ial with his feelings. The stoic, the anchorite, the man of pleasure,— 
but why attempt to enumerate,—all seek and find happiness here in 
their own way. ’Tis true, that in the impunity with which a man, 
unobserved and unnoticed, may accomplish his ends, there is mingled 
a feeling of his insignificance; and that his vanity may be touched by 
the little consequence his neighbors attach to his movements. But in 
the independence with which an honorable man can act, move, and 
speak, unawed by fear of misconstruction, and unrestrained by the criti- 
cism of narrow minds, there isa luxury far surpassing the petty gratifi- 
cation, of being ‘the observed of all observers.’ 

Life, in such hot-beds as this, appears to take a new form,—to have a 
ranker growth,—and it is to mea continual source of pleasure and 
instruction, to seek it out, and observe it in every shade. It is not the 
growth of vice alone, that is here luxuriant. The same soil from which 
it springs, also gives existence and nourishmentto that plant of heavenly 
growth, virtue; and the same causes which invigorate and strengthen 
one, also perfect the other. Both will occasionally furnish materials for 
these hasty sketches. 








I HAVE a very strong propensity for making myself the hero of my 
own tales: so strong, indeed, that it is with very great reluctance I ever 
drop the personal pronoun, I. There is something to me so inexpres- 
sibly soothing, in telling the public how J felt, how I thought, how I 
looked, and how J spoke, that I often resort to the most ingenious shifts, 
to bring this important part of speech before them. And then, again, it 
is so pleasant, to see myself performing great actions, and heroic. deeds, 
even though it be in fiction!—so flattering to my vanity, to be the 
beloved of some beautiful girl, to press her hand, kiss her lips, and 
may hap, in cases of accident or mishap, or at the winding up of a 
‘thrilling story,’ ‘clasp her graceful form in myarms,’—even though it 
be only on paper! It is a great gratification to a timid, modest man, like 
myself, who never expects to do any thing of the kind otherwise than 
in his ‘ mind’s eye 

This infirmity has often caused me entirely to lose sight of the ‘ uni- 
ties,’ and has been the occasion of much inconsistency in my public 
character. I find, on accurate calculation, that I am the printed and 
published husband of seventeen women and girls, and the betrothed of 
three widows! I am, (in print, remember, reader,) a member of all the 
different learned professions, a merchant, and an author, besides being 
several gentlemen of fortune. Iam a grey-headed patriarch, the sire of 
a numerous progeny, and I am also one snarling, shriveled and shrunken, 
and two pleasant, happy, elderly bachelors. I am rich, and I am 
poor, and I am in middling circumstances. I ama ‘child of genius, 
struggling with misfortune and want, and toiling for ‘a glorious future 
renown,’ and I am also a proud and spoiled ‘ child of fortune.’ 
17 
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"These are but few of the contradictions into which my egotism has 
led me. But the illusion is so pleasant, that although it generally lasts 
but for an evening, I never have been able to summon up moral strength 
sufficient to part with it. It is a great comfort to me, in a city like this, 
where I am but about the two hundred and fifty thousandth part of the pop- 
ulation, to sit down for an hour or two, and write about myself. Lrise 
from my table after such an occupation with enlarged ideas of my owncon- 
sequence. With elongated limbs, I stride across my room, at every length- 
ening step, elevating my head, losing the consciousness of my real insig- 
nificance, and forgetting that I am but one atom of the great mass of 
humanity around me,—one ant in the mole-hill. A city isa sad place 
for one who entertains such an affectionate regard for himself as I do. 
Alas! there is no one here to abuse me, to spy out my actions, to censure 
me when I do wrong, or misrepresent me when I do right. I cannot 
even get up a report that I am about to be married! or that I have 
been rejected, or that [ have been paying particular attention to Miss 
or that I am rather cooling in my attachment to Miss Somebody-else. 
My out-goings and my in-comings are alike unnoticed and unknown. 
Every body attends to his own business, and lets ev ery body else, and 
every body else’s business, and me and my business among the rest, 
alone. This is a dreadful state of society. I cannot abide it. Here 
we all are, two hundred and fifty-odd thousand of us, just like so many 
Robinson Crusoe’s, doing nothing but taking care of ourselves, and suf- 
fering our neighbors to be rich, or handsome, or fortunate, or happy, 
without any interference, or attempt at detraction. 








’ 


Tue coal will not burn !—and the thermometer fifteen degrees below 
zero! This is horrible weather! I have been trying to keep myself 
warm, by calling to mind some of the hot days of last summer, but my 
teeth still chatter, and my hand still codes We do not proper! 
appreciate warm weather until mid-winter. For my own part, although 
I have felt more comfortable than I did the last season, when the ther- 
mometer was at ninety -six degrees, I am free to say, that even that height 
is preferable to its present depression. There are always some miti- 
gatory attendants on hot weather. If we have warm days, we have 
cool evenings, and pleasant walks on the Battery. 

The Battery! What a spot in a moon-lit summer evening, for young 
men and women of sensibility! It was ten o’clock when we reached it, 
and could look upon the waters of our beautiful bay as they lay glisten- 
ing in the moon’s silver rays. When I had taken off my hat, and let the 
fresh ocean breeze fan my forehead, and play in the ‘tangles of my 
hair,’ I began to grow loving and sentimental. I be lieve I was elo- 
quent, for the liquid-blue eyes of my companion were fixed on me with 
an expression of surpassing tenderness,—her sweet kiss-loving lips 
were parted,—and, pardon me, most decorous reader, if I tell you, that I 
closed them with my own! Would it have been strange, if at such a 
moment I had been guilty of some indiscreet speech,—if I had made a 
tender of my affections? Certainly not; and yet I cannot reproach 
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myself with but one imprudence, and that was rather in manner, than 
words. She had been speaking of my partiality for some other lady. 
I begged her to desist, and asked her what I should give her, never to 
mention the subject again. ‘What caa you give me?’ she replied. 
‘The only thing I have that is not utterly useless,—my heart.’ She 
was silent, and her arm trembled, as it rested upon mine. 


‘THERE was a sound of revelry by night; 

* * * and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again— 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ’ 


Come, dear reader, and make thy bow with me. There is our 
hostess, near the folding doors. That will do. Now thou hast time to 
look about thee. Is it not a bright and beautiful scene? One would 
suppose that sorrow, or care, or anxiety, could never find an entrance 
here. And yet under this bland, even, smiling surface, there is a fear- 
ful under-current of envy, hatred, jealousy, and all the more evil pas- 
sions which agitate the human heart. Mark the sweet expression 
which is stealing over the face of that young creature, as she looks up 
to answer the question of the self-satisfied gentleman who stands by her 
side. Hear the music of her voice, and note the melting glance of her 
dark eye. The young man is in raptures,—but, poor fellow, he is 
deceived. That look, that tone, that expression, are not for him. Let 
us watch the maiden closely, and see where that furtive glance is 
directed. Ah, here it rests,—on this middle-aged, comfortable-looking 
man, without straps to his pantaloons, with the high shirt collar, and 
the heavy gold chain and seal. Be not surprised, reader, he is rich. 
He owns seven stores in Pearl-street, besides lots uptown. The 
maiden wants ‘an establishment.’ Give me thy arm, and we will move 
through the room; but avoid that lady a little beyond us, with the lit- 
tle blue and red turban. She has two homely daughters sitting in the 
corner yonder, and ifshe gets you in her gripe, she will transfer you to 
one of them, and you are lost for the remainder of the evening. 

Who is the lady, didst thou ask, standing alone by the piano, striving 
to torture her very common place features into an expression of haughty 
indifference? Thou art surprised, that one so richly dressed, and of 
such very respectable appearance, should receive so little attention, and 
thou art sorry for her desertion and loneliness, when all around her, are 
apparently so happy and gay. Spare thy pity, my good friend. She needs 
it not. She is an exclusive, and would consider herself degraded by a free 
intercourse with the persons by whom she is surrounded. Her cousin, 
whom alone, ofall here, she considers worthy to bear the weight of her 
arm, is engaged for the present in a quadrille, and until he can return to 
her, she prefers standing where she is, in solitary state. But look at 
those two sisters! Didst thou ever see any thing so surpassingly beauti- 
ful? How like, in grace, in elegance of deportment, in gaiety of manner, 
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and in the sense of enjoyment that speaks in every look and movement, 
and yet how different, in their style of beauty! ‘Thou wilt see few like 
them to night,—but, we must pass on. 

Let us see who is the centre of that circle, a little to our left. Can it 
be possible? A man? Happy fellow! Let me count—one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven! Yes, seven ladies, talking to him at the same 
time! And observe, too, the inimitable composure with which he 
wears his honors. Not a feature is disturbed—not a muscle moves. 
That expression of imperturbable gravity is unchanged. His form is 
erect and unbending; and if it were not for the slow and contemplative 
manner in which the fore and middle fingers of his left hand are pressed 
upon his upper lip, smoothing down the thriving mustaches which 
flourish there, one might take him for a statue. He is the personifi- 
cation of egotism, a nonchalant, of the first water. Oh! the fervor, the 
intensity, the idolatry of his self-love! The feelings of a mother for 
her first born,—of a husband for his young and blushing bride,—of a 
father for the boy of his hope and pride, —of a brother for an only and 
confiding sister, are all cold, all weak, in comparison with his love of 
self. He is the sole object of all his thoughts, and hopes, and fears— 
the subject of his waking fancy and night dreams; and if, perchance, 
a thought of the existence of others obtrudes itself upon his wrapt mind, 
it is connected only with the idea of the extended appreciation of his 
own perfections. 

Observe that young man standing by the window, talking to that 
fine, matronly-looking lady. What a striking contrast to the person 
we have just left. How respectful, yet animated i is his address,—how 
expressive his fine features! What intelligence beams from his dark 
eye ;—and mark with what pleased attention the lady listens to him. 
Dost thou not recognise him, reader? He is my friend B ; and 
now he is moving from the lady. But who is he approaching? All 
my readers have not seen the publication, called the ‘Gallery of the 
Graces’—and those who have, may not have dwelt with particular 
attention on an engraving in it, called ‘The Fair Patrician.’ If they 
had, instead of a description of Emma St. John, I should only have to 

observe, that the engraving is so like her, that I at first supposed 
it to have been taken from the portrait which adorns her mother’s 
drawing room. It has the same faultless features,—the same beautiful, 
but haughty expression,—the same ee neck,—the calm, full eye,— 
the dark, luxuriant, and flowing x of 
the mind, it promises the same shee sondlleet, lofty imagination, and 
flashing wit, with Emma St. John. 

‘Come, dearest,’ said B , In an under tone, as he approached her, 
‘have we not wasted time enough here. Let us go.’ 

‘I have been ready this half hour,’ she replied.’ ‘I hardly know 
why it is, but I take less pleasure than I once did, in such scenes as 
these. I can no longer laugh at the folly of your sex, or the vanity of 

own. I think that I have grown benevolent since I have known you, 
and that now, the extravagance and absurdity | witness around me, 
amuse me, less than they excite my pity.’ 
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They made their adieus, and retired. Let us follow them. 
‘But one week more, Emma, and this will be mine, mine for ever !’ 


said my friend, hiding her little white hand in his own, as they entered 
her mother’s parlor. 


‘Is it indeed, so soon?’ was the lady’ s response, as her eyes turned 
from the warm glance of her lover’s. And then there was & reply—and 
then followed a rejoinder, and then another, and another, and another, 
which for special reasons of my own, I shall not here detail. 


Both were so young, ‘so loving and lovely,’ that Envy herself could 
not have looked upon them w ithout pleasure. 


é Oh! it was sweet to see her delicate hand, 


Pressed ’gainst his parted lips, as tho’ to check, 
In mimic anger, all those whispers bland 

He knew so well to use, and on his neck 

Her round arm hung; while, half as in command 
And half entreaty, did her swimming eye 

Speak of forbearance, till ————’ 


I have been sick of poetry, since I saw the Vermont editor’s quota- 
tion from Shakspeare. Speaking of the free negroes in New-York, 
and their depredations on society, he says, that during the fervors of the 
summer solstice, they come, 


‘from the sweet South, 
Stealing, and giving odour.’ 


but more especially, since a friend of mine travestied a noble line of 
Byron’s, by applying it,—while riding along a road which commanded 
a view of Wethersfield, Connecticut,—to that place of onions, tears, and 
pretty maidens: 


‘The Niobe of Nations,—there she stands!’ 
M. 


SONNET. 
FROM PETRARCA,. 


How oft, retiring to this soft retreat, 
From man, and e’en myself I steal away 
To bathe in tears the herbage at my feet, 
And load with sighs the gales that round me play. 
How oft alone to harrowing doubts a prey— 
In search of life’s lost charm,—my anxious mind 
Leads me through lonely tracts, obscure to day, 
And vainly pours her name to every wind. 
Now, like a nymph, from Sorga’s sparkling wave, 
She seeks the shelter of yon spreading tree,— 
Now, where the green the passing waters lave 
She treads the yielding flower with footstep free, 
As if escaped the thraldom of the grave,— 
Yet bearing on her cheek, the tears that flow for me. 


G. W. 
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AN EVENING ODE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CALAVAR, A TALE OF MEXICO,’ ‘THE GLADIATOR,’ ETC. 











O MELANCHOLY moon, 
Queen of the midnight, though thou palest away, 
Far in the dusky West, to vanish soon 
Under the hills that catch thy waning ray, 
Still thou art beautiful beyond all spheres,— 
The friend of grief, and confidant of tears. 







Mine earliest friend wert thou : 
My boyhood’s passion was to stretch me under 
The locust tree, and through the chequered bough, 
Watch thy far pathway in the clouds, and wonder 
At thy strange loveliness, and wish to be 
The nearest star, to roam the heavens with thee. 





















Youth grew; but as it came, 
And sadness with it, still, with joy I stole 
To gaze, and dream, and breathe, perchance, the name 
That was the early music of my soul,— 
And seemed upon thy pictured disk, to trace 
Remembered features of a radiant face. 






And manhood, though it bring 

A winter to my bosom, cannot turn 
Mine eyes from thy lone loveliness: still spring 
My tears to meet tnee, and the spirit stern 

Falters in secret with the ancient thrill,— 

The boyish yearning to be with thee still. 











Would it were so! for earth 
Grows shadowy, and her fairest planets fail ; 
And her sweet chimes, that once awoke to mirth, 
Turn to a moody melody of wail ; 
And through her starry throngs I go alone, 
Even with the heart J cannot turn to stone. 











Would it were so, for still 
Thou art mine only counsellor, with whom 
Mine eyes can have no bitter shame to fill, 
Nor my weak lips to murmur at the doom 
Of solitude, which is so sad and sore,— 
Weighing like lead upon my bosom’s core. 











A boyish thought, and weak: 
I shall look up to thee from the heaving sea, 
And in the Land of Palms, and on the peak 
Of her wild hills, still turn mine eyes to thee, 
And then, perhaps, lie down in solemn rest, 
With same but thy pale beams upon my breast. 














Let it be so, indeed! 
Earth hath a peace beneath the trampled stone: 

And let me perish where no heart shall bleed, 

And naught, save passing winds, shall make my moan ; 
No tears, save Night’s, to wash my humble shrine, 
And watching o’er me, no pale face but thine. 


R. M. B. 
Philadelphia. 
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AN HISTORICAL NOTICE OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Amonc the public institutions in the city of New-York, there is, 
perhaps, none more interesting and valuable than CoLumB1a COLLEGE. 
As a seminary of sound, useful, and elegant learning, in every depart- 
ment of literature and science, it ranks second to no other in the Union; 
while from its local situation, and internal organization, it possesses 
advantages which, probably, are not enjoyed to the same extent, by any 
similar institution in the country. 

To say nothing of the qualifications and merits of the Professors in 
this college,—which may safely be asserted to be at least equal to 
those of the Faculty of any other—the circumstance of their discharg- 
ing in person, all the duties of instruction, without delegating or entrust- 
ing any part of them to ¢utors,—must of itself be productive of the 
most beneficial results, in regard both to the progress and conduct of 
the students. Another advantage held forth by this institution, is, the 
opportunity to parents residing in the city, of educating their sons under 
their own eyes, and retaining them under their own roofs,—without the 
hazard of estranging them from their families, and weaning them from 
their homes. This peculiarity not only secures to the parent the inspec- 
tion and control of the religious and moral education of his child, 
but enables him, by occasional interpositions of his authority, to aid most 
essentially, the really parental discipline of the college. _It moreover 
exempts the professors from the anxious and perplexing duties of domes- 
tic detail, and police, incident to an establishment within whose walls 
the students as well as the faculty reside,—and thereby, enables the lat- 
ter to devote their time and attention, more exclusively, to the business 
of instruction, and to direct the discipline of the college almost entirely 
to that object. 

As the Knickerbocker Magazine numbers among its readers many 
of the graduates of this venerable institution, it has been thought that 
a brief retrospect of some of the principal events which mark its history, 
together with a summary view of its present condition, would be grati- 
fying to them, and at the same time, acceptable, as well as useful, to 
the public at large.* 

It appears from the records of Trinity Church, in this city, that as far 
back as the year 1703, its rector and wardens were directed to wait on 
Lord Cornbury, then governor of the province, ‘to know what part of 
the King’s Farm, then vested in the church, had been intended for the 
college, which he designed to have built.’ No steps, however, were 
taken, formany years, towards the execution of that design,—and it was 
not till after the establishment of an university in Philadelphia, that a 


* The writer has been materially aided, by an Address delivered in May, 1828, before 
the association of the Alumni of Columbia College, at their first anniversary celebra- 
tion, by Ctement C. Moore, Esq. LL. D., one of the most distinguished of their num- 
ber,—a trustee of the college, and professor of the Oriental languages, in the General 
Theological Seminary, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to which institution 


he — the grounds occupied by the Seminary, and renders his services gratui- 
tously. 
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number of gentlemen it in New-Y ork, animated by the example of their 
neighbors, undertook to found a college in the latter city. Early in 
the year 1753, an act of Assembly, was obtained, appointing James 
Delancey and others, of different religious denominations, trustees for 
carrying their design into execution, ‘and providing for a fund, by a 
succession of lotteries. 

In the year 1754, these trustees chose Dr. Samuel Johnson of Con- 
necticut, to be president of the intended college; but he would not 
absolutely accept the office, until the charter had been obtained from 
the crown. He removed, however, to New-York, and in July of that 
year, commenced the instruction of a class, consisting of ten students, in 
the vestry room of Trinity Church. 

On the 31st of October, of the same year, the royal charter was 
granted ; and from that time the existence of the college is properly to 
be dated. This charter sets forth, among other things, that divers 
sums of money had been raised by lottery, and appropriated for the 
founding of a college, and that the rector and inhabitants of the city of 
New York, in communion with the Church of England, had set apart 
a parcel of ground on the west side of Broadway, “and had declared 
themselves ready and desirous to convey the said land in fee for the use 
of a college, to be established upon the terms mentioned in their declar- 
ation, —and it therefore ordains, that the college shall be known by 
the name of King's College, and shall be for the instruction, and edu- 
cation of youth, in the learned languages, and liberal arts and sciences, 
and that in consideration of the grant to be made by Trinity Church, 
the president of the college shall alw ays be a member of the Church of 
England. The governors of the college, named in the charter, were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the first Lord Commissioner for 
trade and plantations, both empowered to act by proxies. The Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Secretary, 
the Attorney General, the President of the Council, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, and the Treasurer of the Province, the Mayor of 
the city of New-Y ork, the Rector of Trinity Church, the Senior Pastor 
of the Duich Church, the Pastor of the Lutheran Church, and the 
President of the College, together with twenty-four of the principal per- 
sons of the city and province,—and the style of their incorporation, was 
declared to be, ‘The Governors of the College, of the Province of 
New-York, in the City of New-York.’ 

The governors were empowered to make such laws and ordinances 
for the regulation of the college, as they should think best, so that they 
were not repugnant to the laws of England, nor to those of the province 
of New-York, and did not exclude any person of any religious denom- 
ination whatever, from equal liberty and advantage of education, or 
from any degrees, liberties, privileges, benefits, or immunities of the 
college, on account of his particular tenets in matters of religion. It 
was also ordained, that there should be public morning and evening 
service in the college, according to the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, or a collection of prayers drawn from the liturgy, with a particu- 
lar collect for the college,—and the Reverend Samuel Johnson, D. D., 
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was named in the charter as the first President.* The grant of land, above 
alluded to, was executed by Trinity Church, the release therefor express- 
ing it to be rade for the purpose of encouraging and promoting the 
founding, erecting, and establishing a college, in the province of New- 
York, for the education and instruction of youth in the liberal arts and 
sciences,—and it contains provisions with respect to the president and 
the prayers to be used in the college, similar to those contained in the 
charter. 

The governors of the new college held their first meeting onthe 7th of 
May, 1755, and its funds were subsequently augmented by the volun- 
tary contributions of the founders, named in the charter, and of a num- 
ber of other individuals, among whom the honorable Joseph Murray 
deserves to be particularly mentioned. This gentleman, who was an 
eminent lawyer of this city, and a member of the legislative council 
of the province, devised to the college nearly the whole of his estate, 
amounting to about twenty-five thousand dollars, which was expended 
chiefly, in the erection of suitable buildings for the institution. It was 
not however until May, of the year 1760,+ that the college buildings 
began to be occupied, and, notwithstanding all the exertions of its 
friends, the funds of the institution were by no means adequate to its 
wants. Addresses were drawn up, and forwarded to the English uni- 
versities, and other public societies, and to individuals abroad, eminent 
for their rank and station,—soliciting their aid. The success of this 
appeal does not appear; but toward the end of the year 1762, the Rev- 
erend Myles Cooper, A. M. and Fellow of Queen’s College, in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, was elected a Fellow of King’s College New-York, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy therein, and assistant to the President. 
Soon after his appointment, a new plan of education, remarkable for the 
extent and variety of the classical studies which it enjoined, was adopted, 
and new laws were passed for the government of the institution. 

In March, 1763, Dr. Johnson resigned his office of president, and 
shortly afterward, Mr. Cooper, who had been created a Doctor of 
Laws, by the college, was elected to supply his place. From this period 
the affairs of the college seem to have gone on regularly and prosper- 
ously.t In the year 1767, a grant of land was obtained, under the 
government of Sir Henry Moore, of twenty-four thousand acres, 
situate in the northern parts of the province; but this accession 
to the property of the imstitution—which, in the course of time, 
would have become very valuable, proved of no avail, as the tract 
in question, eventually fell within the boundary of the state of Ver- 
mont, and was lost to New-York, and to the College. In the course 


* The first instructors under the charter, were, besides the president, his son, William 
Samuel Johnson, A. M., of Yale College, and Leonard Cutting A. B., of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, as Tutors. 

t+ In the mean time, Daniel Treadwell, A. M. of Harvard, and Robert Harper A. M. 
of Glasgow, had been successively appointed to the Professorship of Mathematics an 
Natural Philosophy. : 

tIn 1765, the professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy was established, 
and Samuel Clossy. M. D., of Trinity College, Dublin, was appointed Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy. fe 
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of the same year, an application was made to the gove ernors of the col- 
lege, by several eminent physicians of the city of New-York, for per- 
mission to deliver courses of lectures, in the several departments of 
Medicine, in consequence of which, a regular Medical School was 
established in the college.* 

The institution continued to flourish until the commencement of the 
Revolution, and a summary of its history to that period, found among 
the papers, left in this country by Dr. Cooper, and supposed to have 
been written by him, gives a view ofthe state of the college at the time 
probably, when it was most flourishing under his superintendence. 
After stating the manner in which the college was founded and the 
endowments it had received, Dr. Cooper proceeds to say, that ‘by 
means of these and other benefactions, the governors have been enabled 
to extend their plan of education almost as diffusely as any college in 
Europe, herein being taught by proper Masters and Professors, who 
are chosen by the governors and President, Divinity, Natural Law, 
Physic, Logic, Ethics, Metaphysics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, - Geography, History,Chronology, Rhetoric, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Modern Languages, and whatever else of literature may tend to 
accomplish the pupils, both as scholars and gentlemen. To the college 
is also annexed a grammar school for the due preparation of those who 
propose to complete their education, with the arts and sciences.’ t 

When the disputes with the parent country assumed a serious 
aspect, President Cooper was under the necessity of returning to 
England. He appears to have intended his absence to be only tempo- 
rary, for the Reverend Benjamin Moore, an Alumnus of the institution, 
was appointed President pro tem. to act during the absence of Dr. 
Cooper. But the latter never returned to this country, and after his 
departure, no public commencements were held until peace was re-es- 
tablished. Several new students, however, were admitted during the year 
1775, and degrees were conferred ; and inthe year following, although 
there were no admissions, the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
on six candidates. 

In the spring of 1776, the college building was converted by order 
of the Committee of Safety, into a military hospital. The Professors 
and students were consequently dislodged, and the library and philoso- 
phical apparatus were removed to the City Hall, from whence very few of 


* The Faculty of Medicine under the royal charter, consisted of Samuel Closs M. 
D., Professor of Anatomy ; Peter Middleton, M. D., Professor of Pathology and Physi- 
ology ; ; John Jones M. ’ Professor of Surgery; James Smith, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Materia Medica ; Samuel Bard M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine ; and John Tenant M. D., Professor of Midwifery. 

tIn 1773, the Rev. John Vardill, A. M., was ‘appointed a Fellow of the college, and 
Professor of Natural Law, of History, and of Languages. 

t Among the graduates of the college, before the Revolution, were Samuel Provost, 
the first Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this state, Philip Livingston, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independance, Joun Jay, Richarp Harrison, 
Easert Benson, Rosert R. Livineston, Bisuop Moors, Governeur Morris, Peter 
Van Scuaicx, RosertTrovp, and Marinus W m1LeTT. General Hamilton left the col- 
lege without a degree, to join the army. The surviving Alumni of this period, are John 

‘atts, of this city, and John Stevens of Hoboken. 
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the books, and a very small part of the apparatus, ever found their way 
back to the college. Although the public course of instruction did not 
re-commence until after the close of the Revolutionary war, the course 
of tuition was for a short time carried on without the walls of the build- 
ing; and two admissions are noted in the old matriculation book under 
the year 1777 ;* after which no trace is found for several years of the 
continuance of any of the collegial courses. The governors, however, 
appear to have held occasional meetings during the remainder of the 
war, and upon the restoration of peace, the college again assumed the 
character of a public institution. 

In the year 1784, all the seminaries of learning in the State were, by 
an act of the Legislature, subjected to the authority of ‘the Regents of 
the University,’ who immediately entered upon the regulation of the 
affairs of ‘ Columbia College,’ to which the name of the institution was 
now changed; and in the course of a short time new Professors were 
appointed,t a grammar school, and a medical departmentt were estab- 
lished—several candidates presented themselves and were entered as 
students, and a literary society, composed of students and others, was 
admitted within the walls of the college. 

The views of the regents appear to have been much enlarged by the 
new station which the country had taken among the nations of the 
civilized world, for before the end of the year, they determined upon the 
establishment of Professorships on a much more extensive plan than had 
ever before been adopted, or than ever has since been realized. Buta 
small part of this plan could be carried into effect, as at the time it was 
adopted, the annual income of the college was estimated at only two 
thousand five hundred dollars. The college remained under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the regents of the university, until April 
1787, when by an act of the legislature, the original charter, with 
necessary alterations, was confirmed, and the college placed under the 
care of twenty-nine trustees, who were to exercise their functions until 
their number should be reduced by death, resignation, or removal, to 
twenty-four; after which all vacancies in their number were to be 
filled by their own choice.§ 

In May 1787, William Samuel Johnson, LL. D., son of the first 
President, and at that time a member of the convention which formed 


* William Walton and James Delancey Walton. 

+ The new Faculty of Arts consisted of the Rev. William Cochran, D. D., Professor 
of the Greek and Latin languages; the Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Logic; the Rev. John P. Tetard, Professor of the French language ; the 
Rev. John C. Kunze, D. D., Professor of Oriental languages ; the Rev. John D. Gross, 
D. D. Professor of the German language and of Geography; Samuel Bard, M. D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; Henry Moyes, LL. D., Professor of 
Natural History and Chemistry ; and John Kemp, Mathematical Tutor. 

t The Medical Faculty appointed, were, Samuel Bard, M. D., Professor of Chemistry ; 
Benjamin Kissam, M.D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine; Charles M’ Knight, M dD. 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery; Ebenezer Crosby, M. D., Professor of Midwifery ; 
and Nicholas Romaine, M. D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine. 

§ The first student graduated after the Revolution, and while the college remained 
under the government of the Regents, was the late De Wirt Cirsron, and among the 
first after the restoration of the charter, was the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D. 
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the Constitution of the United States, from the State of Connecticut, 
was elected President of Columbia College; and continued to execute 
the duties of that office, after being chosen by the same State one 
of its Senators in the first Congress under the Federal Constitution, 
and during the term of his election to the Senate. At the time he 
entered upon the duties of his academical office, which was in the 
November subsequent to his appointment, there were in the Faculty of 
Arts, three Professors, the same number in the Medical department, 
and a Professor of the German language.* The number of students 
was thirty-nine, of whom five boarded and lodged in the college, and 
five others occupied rooms, and studied there. The affairs of the col- 
lege appear to have proceeded from that time without experiencing any 
material change,f until the beginning of the year 1792, when the Medi- 
cal school was placed upon a more respectable and efficient footing. 
A Dean of the Faculty, and eight Professors were appointed ; and their 
duties and powers defined ; apartments in the college were appropriated 
to their use, and such alterations made as were requisite for their accom- 
modation.t 

For some years after this, the proceedings of the trustees indicate 
that the institution was in a state of increasing prosperity. In addition 
to the former Professorships, they appointed a Professor of the Oriental 
languages ;§ one of Natural History, Chemistry, etc.;|| one of the 
Practice of Medicine; one of Law;" and one of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres.** But inthe year 1798, the number of distinct Professorships 
was diminished, by uniting different branches in the same department, 
and by abolishing such as had been found unnecessary. 

In July, 1800, the venerable Dr. Johnson resigned the office of Presi- 
dent, after having held it upwards of thirteen years, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Charles Wharton, D. D., who held the office with the 
Professorships of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric then annexed to it, 
only about seven months. Upon his resignation, these Professorships 
were again detatched from the Presidency, and the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New- 
York, was appointed to that office, twenty-six years after his first tempo-. 


* Dr. Cochran, Professor of the Latin and Greek languages; Dr. Gros, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and of the German language; and James Kemp, LL. D., Professor 
of Mathematics. The duties of the Rhetorical chair were, in consequence of the 
resignation of Dr. Moore, assigned to the President. The remaining members of the 
Medical Faculty were, Drs. Kissam, McKnight, and Crosby. 

+t Excepting the appointment of Peter Wilson, A. M., of Aberdeen, Professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages. 

t The appointments were; Samuel Bard, M. D., Dean of the Faculty ; Richard Bay- 
ley, M. D. Professor ef Anatomy; Samuel Nicoll, M. D., Professor of Chemistry ; 
John R. B. Rodgers, M. D., Professor of Midwifery ; William S. Smith, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica ; Wright Post, M. D. Professor of Surgery ; William Hamers- 
ley, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine ; and Richard S. Kissam, M. D., 
Professor of Botany. 

§ The Rev. John C. Kunze, D. D. 

i Samuel L. Mitchell, LL. D. 

James Kent, LL. D. 

** The Rev. John Bissett, A. M., Aberdeen; The Rev. John McKnight, D. D. at the 
same time sueceeded Dr. Gros, as Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
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rary appointment to fill it in Dr. Cooper’s absence, and a distinct Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, etc., was also chosen.* 

The new President did not reside in the college, and having eccle- 
siastical duties to perform,—of which the claims upon his time and 
attention were paramount toall others,—he was charged only witha gene- 
ral superintendance of the college, including attendance at the public 
examinations, and at commencements—and was not expected to take an 
active part in its discipline and instruction, the chief management of 
these devolved, therefore, on the Professors; and although the affairs 
of the institution could not be conducted in this way with the same 
vigor and efficacy as under the supervision of a single head, exclu- 
sively devoted to its service, and always present to watch over its wel- 
fare, yet the college may be considered, even during this period, as 
continually gaining ground. The course of instruction was carried on 
by highly respectable Professors, and the classes increased in numbers. 
The funds of the institution were also somewhat augmented by grants 
of land and money from the legislature; while its real estate in the 
city became daily more valuable. 

From this time the affairs of the college present nothing remarkable 
until the middle of the year 1809, when an important change was 
begun in the system of instruction, which may be considered as the com- 
mencement of a new era in the literary character of the institution. 
By an ordinance of the Board of Trustees, to take effect the follow- 
ing year, the requisites for entrance into the college were raised much 
higher than they had ever previously stood, and a new course of study 
and system of discipline were established, forming, with the new regu- 
lation as to admission, an admirable plan for elevating the standard, 
and extending the course of college education. This has since under- 
gone some important modifications, but it still remains the basis of the 
existing plan of study and system of discipline. After this spirit of 
improvement had been thus awakened, Bishop Moore resigned the 
office of President, in May 1811, with the view of making room for 
some other person, who might devote his whole time and attention to 
the concerns of the college. In the June following it was thought 
expedient to divide the duties and powers of the President between that 
officer and another, to be called the Provost; and the statutes were 
altered accordingly. In the absence of the President, his place was to 
be filled by the Provost, who, besides the like general superintendance 
with the President, was to conduct the classical studies of the senior 
class ; and shortly after this alteration, the Rev. William Harris, D. D., 
was elected President; and the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D., was chosen 
to fill the new office of Provost.+ 

During the progress of these internal improvements, the exterior of 


* The Rev. John Bowden, D. D. 

+ By the death of Dr. Kemp in 1812, the Professorship of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy became vacant, and was supplied the next year by the appointinent of 
Robert Adrain, LL.D. In the interval, the duties of this chair were discharged by James 
Renwick, A. M., as lecturer in Natural and Experimental Philosophy; and John 
Vethake, A. M., as lecturer in Mathematics and Geography. 
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the college remained in a very deplorable state, and the want, both of 
proper accommodation and of a creditable appearance in the edifice, 
continued for several years longer to embarrass and mortify the trus- 
tees and friends of the institution. Various schemes were at different 
times devised, for a new arrangement of the building, and for raising a 
greater revenue from the college grounds, and serious thoughts were 
more than once entertained of removing the college from the city. 
While these plans were in agitation, and before any had been boone 
to maturity, the Medical School of Columbia College, was in Novem- 
ber 1813, discontinued in consequence of the establishment of the col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, in this city. 

In the year 1816, Dr. Mason, resigned the office of Provost, and 
a resolution was thereafter passed by the Board of Trustees by which 
the power and duties of that office, except as to conducting the classical 
studies of the Senior Class, devolved on the president. 

The college buildings still remained in an unsightly and ruinous. con- 
dition,—and the trustees, after an attentive examination of their funds, 
found that they might with safety, enter upon a thorough repair of the 
old edifice, and the erection of additional buildings. In September 
1817, the general outlines of the plan, afterward executed, were adop- 
ted, and whilst the building was in progress, improvements were also 
made in the interior concerns of the Seminary. On the election of a 
new Professor* of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric, the course of study 
in that department was extended by the addition of political economy, 
and the history of ancient and modern literature. An adjunct pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages,t was appointed to attend 
exclusively to the Freshman Class. The Professorship of Mathemat- 
ics, and Natural Philosophy, was divided into two distinct branches,— 
one consisting of Mathematics and Astronomy, the other of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry—for which latter 
department, a new Professor was afierward appointed.} 

Before the expiration of the year 1820, the alterations and improve- 
ments of the college buildings and grounds were completed, and the 
usefulness and respectability of the institution, were afterward further 
increased by the re-establishment of the Professorships of Law§—of the 
Italian, and of the French languages, and literature. In the year 
1827,|| the Grammar School annexed to the college was revived upon 

an extended and liberal plan, so as not only to render it a preparatory 
school for the college, but to afford the means of enlarged instruction, 


* The Rev. John MeVickar A. M., of Columbia College. 

+ Nathaniel F. Moore, A? M., of Columbia ( ‘ollege, and upon the retirement of Dr. 

Wilson in 1820. Professor Moore, was promoted to the principal Professorship, in that 
department, and Charles Anthon A. B., of Columbia College, was appointe "adjunct 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Language s. 

t James Renwick, A. M., of Columbia College. 

§ By the re-appointment of the Hon. James Kent, LL. D., who had been first 
appointed to the professorship thirty years before, and had then held it for five years. 

In 1825, Dr. Adrain resigned the Professorship of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
and Henery J. Anderson, A. 'M., of Columbia College, and M. D., was elected in his 
place, from which time the faculty, with the exception of the President, has been com- 
posed of Alumni of the College. 
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to those intended for mercantile pursuits, without entering the college, 
and within the next two years, a new building was erected in the rear 
of the college, for the accommodation of this auxiliary establishment, 
and forming one wing of a large edifice, designed to be completed 
whenever the college might have need of more numerous apartments. 

In October, 1829, the ‘office of President became vacant by the death 
of Dr. Harris, who had continued to an advanced age, with great zeal 
and fidelity, to preside over the institution; and early in the following 
December, the Hon. William A. Duer, then one of the Circuit Judges 
of this state, was elected to supply the vacancy. 

On the first of January, 1830, the new President entered upon the 
duties of his office, and within the same month, the system of instruc- 
tion was extended by the establishment of a Literary and Scientific 
course, distinct from the full course, in which latter the classical studies 
are included, and students were allowed to be matriculated for any of 
the various branches composing the new course, in which also were 
comprised the Modern Languages of Europe. Free scholarships were 
established by the bounty of the trustees, the nominations to which 
were vested in each of the religious denominations in the city, and in 
its leading institutions for the promotion of knowledge; and the Pro- 
fessors of the college were authorized to deliver Public Lectures at 
extra hours in any of the branches of Literature and Science, falling 
within their respective departments. 

The sub-graduate course of instruction was subsequently enlarged by 
the addition of lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,—by the exten- 
sion of the English studies in the younger classes, and enlarging those 
in the departments of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. A course of 
lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States has 
since been added to the studies of the senior class, and directed to be 
delivered by the President. To enable the Faculty to discharge these 
increased duties, one hour was added to the daily attendance of the stu- 
dents, so that each class now attends one hour every day in each depart- 
ment of its studies; or four hours daily, exclusive both of the previous 
religious service and exercises in declamation in the Chapel; and of 
the subsequent attendance of one hour of those who pursue the study of 
Hebrew, or of any of the Modern Languages. 

The Grammar School of the college was also placed upon a footing 
which has rendered it more extensiv ely useful, as well as more efficient 
as a preparatory seminary to the college, and the immediate superin- 
tendance of it committed to the Jay Professor of the Ancient Languages, 
as Rector of the Grammar School. A junior department has since been 
added, and the number of instructors increased to eight in the Classical, 
Mathematical, and English departments, besides two of Modern Lan- 
guages; so thata pupil may be received into the minor department of 
the Grammar School as soon as he can read the English language, and 
in nine or ten years be conducted upon one uniform system of instruc- 
tion, through both the preparatory school, and the college, and at the 
end of that time receive his first degree; or in five or six years he may 
receive a complete English and Mathematical education, including any 
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of the modern languages, so as to fit him for business without entering 
the college; or he may, if duly qualified, enter either the Grammar 
School or the college at any stage of their respective courses. 

As the institution now stands, the Faculty of the college consists of 
a President and five Professors; all of whom the students of the full 
sub-graduate course are required to attend, and any of whom, except 
those of the Greek and Latin languages, students of the Literary to 
Scientific course, may attend. These form the Board of the College, 
to aid the President in administering its discipline. There are besides, 
a Professor of Law, Professors of the principal modern languages of 
Europe, and one of the Hebrew language, upon any of whom the 
attendance of the students of both courses is voluntary ; but these are 
members of the Board.* 

The general course of instruction in the college, may be considered 
as three fold, viz: 

1. The Full Course, including every branch of collegial study, and 
entitling the successful student to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

2. The Literary and Scientific Course, which excludes the study of 
the Ancient Languages, but includes that of the Modern. To the suc- 
cessful student in this course is given, upon a vote of the Board of Trus- 
tees, a College Testimonial, differing but in name and extent, from the 
Academical degree of the full course. 

3. The Voluntary Course, which is intended for graduates and others, 
who have made some proficiency in learning, and is limited solely by 
the wishes of parents, or of the applicants themselves, both in regard 
to extent and duration, and admits, also, of a higher course of instruc- 
tion in the Greek and Latin languages. 

An attendance on the first course requires the student to be matricu- 
lated, and forbids all professional studies, and pursuits. An attendance 
on the second, also requires matriculation, but admits of professional 
studies at the same time. 

An attendance on the third course is altogether voluntary, requiring 
no matriculation, and capable of being rendered consistent not only with 
professional pursuits, but even with mercantile and mechanical employ- 
ments. 

No student is admitted into the Freshman, or lowest class of the full 
course, unless he be accurately acquainted with the Grammar of both 


* The Faculty of the College consists at present of : 

William Alexander Duer, LI D., President. 

The Rev. John MeVickar, D. D., Professor of Moral, Intellectual, and Political 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, and the Belles Lettres. 

Nathaniel F'. Moore, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages. 

Charles Anthon, LL. D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages; and 
Rector of the Grammar School. 

James Renwick, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Henry J. Anderson, M. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

James Kent, LL. D., Professor of Law. 
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the Greek and Latin tongues, including such rules of Prosody as 
may be applicable to the Poets he is required to be examined upon. 
He must be master of the greater part of Caesar's Commentaries, of the 

rincipal Orations of Cicero, of the first eight Books of the A®neid, Sal- 
fost certain portions of the Greek Testament, Jacob’s Greek Reader, 
and parts of the Cyropedia and of the Lliad. He must also be able to 
translate English into grammatical Latin, and be well versed in Arith- 
metic and Algebra, as far as the end of Simple Equations, and with 
Modern Geography ; and no student is admitted into an upper class 
without being master of the previous part of the course,—nor are any 
admitted from other colleges, without being duly qualified, nor without 
a certificate of good standing. 

The full course of studies inthe different classes is as follows, viz: 

First Year. Freshman Class.—Parts of Livy and Horace, Dalzel’s 
Collectanea Graeca Majora, Latin prose composition, Roman Antiqui- 
ties, and Ancient Geography, the Elements of Geometry, Algebra, 
Universal Grammar, English Composition, and outline of Ancient 
History, with Chronology. 

Seconp YEAR. Sophomore Class.-—Virgil’s Georgics, the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, Cicero, de Senectute yand de Amicitia, parts of 
Tacitus, Dalzel’s and Dunbar’s Collectanea Graca Majora, Homer’s 
Iliad, Latin Composition in prose and verse, Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, plain Trigonometry and its applications, Algebra, Elementary 
Chemistry, Elements of Rhetoric and Oratory, English Composition 
and outline of Modern History with Chronology. 

Tuirp Year. Junior Class.—Cicero de Oratore and de Offciis, 
Terence, Horace’s Art of Poetry, Longinus, Homer’s [liad, continued, 
Latin composition, Greek and Roman Antiquities, Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Conic Sections, Analytic Geometry, Fluxions, Natural Phi- 
losophy, including Chemistry, applied to the Arts, Principles of Taste 
and Criticism, English Composition, Logic, General History of the 
Literature of Europe, Ancient and Modern, with a Critical History of 
English Literature. 

Fourtn Year. Senior Class—The classical part of the course 
of this year is conducted in such manner as the Professors of Languages, 
with the assent of the President, may direct. The Greek Tragedians 
are the authors principally read. Fluxions, Natural Philosophy, 
including Mechanics, Astronomy, according to the methods of Newton, 
La Place and La Grange, History of Philosophy, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Evidences of Christianity, Constitutional 
Jurisprudence of the United States, and English Composition. 

All the classes are, moreover, exercised at stated periods in declama- 
tion upon subjects connected with their respective courses. There are 
two public examinations of al] the classes every year. The first, or ia- 
termediate examination, commences on the first Monday in March; and 
the second or concluding examination on the fourth Monday preceding 
the vacation, which begins on the first day of August, and ends on 
the first Monday in October. 

An honorary testimonial decorated with suitable devices, and bearing 
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the seal of the college, is adjudged at the intermediate examinations to 
the student in each class who is most distinguished for his general merit; 
and an additional testimonial to the best in each department of study ; 
and at the concluding examination, a gold medal is adjudged to the stu- 
dent of the best general standing in each class, a silver medal in each 
class to the best, and a bronze medal to the next best in each department ; 
all of which are announced and delivered at the annual commencement, 
held on the day subsequent to the opening of every term. 

Connected with the college, are two societies, composed of students 
and graduates, who hold weekly meetings at the college for the purposes 
of 1 improvement in matters relative to their studies, especially 1 in decla- 
mation, English composition, and forensic disputations. Each society 
has its public exhibition annually in the college hall; and an annual 
address is delivered publicly in the same place, before the two societies, 
by a member of one of them. Besides which, the Alwmaz of the college 
have formed an association for promoting the continuance of the friend- 
ships formed during their immediate connection with their Alma Mater; 
and this body also holds an annual celebration, at whicha public address 
is delivered by one of the members, succeeded by a dinner, attended by 
the members of the association, and the Trustees and Faculty of the 
college. 

Such is an outline of the history of this venerable institution, and 
such the leading and practical features of the liberal and comprehen- 
sive scheme of education which has been silently maturing for years 
within its walls. It was alledged by the President and Professors, inan 
address to the public in January 1830, to be ‘the result of long experi- 
ence on the part of the Faculty, and of much anxious deliberation on 
the part of the Trustees. As it has been adopted,’ say they, ‘ with cau- 
tion, so will it be pursued with firmness, and it may be fearlessly asserted 
that so long as the public shall continue to demand instruction, so long 
will Columbia College be found ready to supply it, in whatever man- 
ner and to whatever extent, public utility or private convenience may 
require. And in proposing, on that occasion, to their fellow-citizens 
this large and liberal scheme, one so well suited to the growing neces- 
sities of our city, so accordant with its increasing wealth and population, 
and answering so fully to the varied wishes of parents, and the various 
talents and destinations of their sons, the Faculty of the college pledged 
themselves, that in the devotion of their time and talents to the improve- 
ment of those committed to their charge, there ‘should be no partial, 
injurious distinction known between the classes of students, or the 
courses they pursue. ‘T'o awaken talent, in all,—to arouse diligence 
and reward merit,—to store the mind with knowledge and form the heart 
to virtue,—to prepare youth for the actual duties of ‘life. by leading them 
to the principles and practice of all that is virtuous and excellent,— 
this’ they declare, ‘ shall continue to be, as it ever has been, their ruling 
aim,—their highest boast,—and, amid the trials and anxieties to which 
their duties call them, their greatest consolation.’ 

Thus far has this pledge been faithfully redeemed; and the excellency 
of the system proved by its results. Besides the illustrious names 
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which have been already quoted, Columbia College may point to the 
catalogue of her more recent graduates, and boast, as she mourns their 
untimely fate, of a Griffin, a Bruen, an Eastburn and a Sands; whilst 
among her surviving Alumni there are, (to use the words of the Presi- 
dent at the last anniversary of their Association,) ‘sons, whom their 


Alma Mater, like the Roman Matron, may exhibit, when challenged 
to produce her JEwELs.’ 








SPELLS OF THE HEART. 


We wither from our youth, we gasp away,— 


Sick, sick ; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first,— 
But all too late,—so are we doubly curst. 

sove, fame, ambition, avarice, —’us the san e, 
Each idle,—and all ill—and none the worst: 

For all are meteors with a different name 


And death the sable smoke, where vanishes the flame. 


Byron. 


A cHarm from life is gone,— 
A spirit pure, that blest my early hours 
The gloomy Past has won. 
Hues from the stream, and beauty from the flowers, 
And brightness from the earth and from the sky, 
Are lost, untimely, to my musing eye. 


Something there was, that fed 
My heart with rich sensations, like the balm 
From Summer roses shed, ~ 
When western airs are breathing, soft and calm; 
Something, whose absence I can ne’er forget, 
Nor fail to mourn, with an untold regret. 


A feeling, fraught with love,— 
A buoyant happiness,—a peace of mind ; 
j Hopes, that aspired above,— 
A world of pleasant thoughts, serene and kind : 
A new delight for each returning day,— 
These once my treasures were, and visions gay. 


Now, each sweet spell is o’er ! 
And all the blossoms of my better years 
Have paled, to bloom no more, 
Nor shine, as once they shone, through dewy tears ; 
And many a thrill of memory I feel, 
Which my sad spirit cannot all conceal. 


Yet, as these faded hours 
Through the dim vistas cf my life arise, 
I feel immortal powers, 
And kindling raptures, mixed with fond surprise,— 
As fair, in solemn dreams, that realm I view, 
Where the free soul its childhood shall renew. 


Philadelphia. 





Desperation. 


DESPERATION. 
A TALE OF WOE AND WEAL. 


A GENTLEMAN, whose word, like his penmanship, is straight up and down, and deserv- 
ing of credit, has sent us the following Tale, which has about it a touch of the Germanic 
pencil. The discoverer of the narrative says he picked it up in Philadelphia, as he 
turned from Chestnut street into Ninth, near the University. It is evidently the work 
of some young student, who is merely auto-biographical. His adventures, which seem 
to be described in a letter, are not without parrallel, and certainly not without warning. 

Epirors KNICKERBOCKER. 


THank HeEAveEN, my dear George, I havearrived at home, after a 
fortnight’s mad seige at the Great Metropolis. How curiously inscru- 
table are the freaks of fortune! ‘Three weeks ago, I could scarcely 
have met my tailor with a smile, or heard a friend propose an extra 
bottle of Sillery at dinner, without feeling in my bosom a void similar 
to that which reigned in my purse. But I am bravely over all these 
unpleasant sensations. Impudence and stratagem have set me superbly 
upon my legs. I have made the maxims of Jeremy Diddler my vade 
mecum: and now, methinks, I could lend a clever chum any given 
amount of shekels, within the circumscription of an X on the Monster. 
I am flushed by success, and ‘ my countenance gives out lambent glo- 
ries.’ Every thing needs a preface, and my good fellow, for what is to 


come, these remarks serve only as a head. “I will address myself to 
my tale. 


‘Eugene Dallas,’ said Tom Edwards to me, as we sat at Parkinson’s, 
ona mild afternoon in December, discussing a delicious punch, @ la 
Romain, ‘1 have just been reading an article at the Atheneum, in a 
Washington paper, describing the society there,—the beauty,—the bril- 
liancy,—the life. It has made me sick of college and books, and the 
parties we meet here,—where the music is but so-so,—the ladies clan- 
nish,—sometimes dull; and where the young men line the long halls 
of their entertainers from parlor to kitchen, in order to besiege the first 
invoice of champaigne, unmindful of the fair, who, fatigued with mov- 
ing in the dance, await with Christian patience their allotment of ice- 
cream, oysters, and chicken-salad. I say, | begin to tire of these things. 
I should like to cut the town ‘clandecently,’ for a fortnight or so, and 
go to Washington. Wouldnt you? 


Tue next day, we were warming our feet by the stove in the gen- 
tlemen’s cabin of the steamboat, and watching through the windows the 
receding shores of Chesapeake bay. W ith trunks hastil packed, a 
confused wardrobe, and only thirty dollars between us, we hal entered 
upon this hair-brained frolic. A hurried letter to one of the Faculty 
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announced that we should be absent a week or two, and the inference 
instantly transpired over town, that we had ‘gone gunning at each 
other,’—or in other words, to fight a duel. 

Baltimore is an agreeable place. The approach to the city is pictur- 
esque ; the Cathedral and the Washington Monument, rise magnifi- 
cently tothe view; the principal streets are elegant,—the ladies, petite 
and pretty. We ‘staid there two days, attended one splendid soirée, 
smelt the gas foot-lights at Holliday-street Theatre, and then—on, for 
Washington. 

The monumental city fades beautifully on the traveler's eye. The 
noble statue of the Saviour of his C ountry, towers, a white and shining 
column, in the sky,—a pharos of liberty, sending the warm beams of 
patriotism into every American heart. Its tall form dwindled over the 
brown landscape, to a slender shaft against a gay host of clouds, as we 
rolled toward the capitol. 

How shall I describe the feelings which animate a young citizen of 
this great republic, as he approaches the place where the destinies of a 
confederacy of nations, are controlled and guided! Throned on a lofty 
hill, he sees the domes of the capitol, colored by the sunbeam, and 
shining amid the striped and starry banners, that roll out, and rustle 
abovethem. A flood of historic associations pours upon his mind. He 
bethinks him of the surmounted perils of the past, and the unrecorded 
glory of the future, until his heart and his eyes are filled with emotion, 
and he rises with enthusiasm from his carriage-seat, and waving his 
hat on high, hurrahs for the land of the brave and the free! 

Beyond the capitol lies the city, covering ground enough for half a 


dozen times its houses and inhabitants, yet no inapt emblem of the 


country itself—large in plan, and rapidly 
beyond all original conjecture. 

Drove to Gadsby’s s. Fine house. Good tabled hote, excellent wines, 
and a talkative barber, who kills the English language, speaking dag- 
gers to it, at every breath. Went to the Capitol. How proudly it rises 
at the end of the Pennsylvania Avenue! What views from its dome! 
The gay and winding Potomac,—the out-spread city—Georgetown, 
Alexandria,—the gorge near Mount Vernon in the distance,—the sol- 
emn burial ground of Congress nearer at hand,—the vast doings below 
and within! It is a great place, Washington. 


fulfilling its scope, even 


Tom Epwarps had a senatorial uncle at Washington,—but I knew 
nobody, except a country member of the House from our District. The 
chances of admission into society, therefore, were good for him, but 
faint for me. The result of his relationship, was an almost immediate 
invitation for him, the next evening, toa party at Sir *. *——’s, the 
Foreign Minister. There was none for me; ‘but my wild chum vowed 
that I should go, on his introduction, and I assented. 

My first movement was to cast about for a blanchisseuse. This was 
easily arranged. But my dismay can better be conceived than described, 
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when I found that I had left my best coat at home, and brought aw ay 
a cloth one, of summer-green, somewhat marked by the careless posi- 
tions of study. It had an unctuous collar, and buttons of disreputable 
antiquity, singularly rubbed by the finger of Time. What was to be 
done? I observed from my window a tailor’s sign; and thither, after 
night-fall, I hied. On the ‘board, like a Turk with his pipe and slip- 
pers, was seated an old Frenchman, the master of the premises. _ I pro- 
duced my garment, and desired to know what the swindle would be for 
a new set of buttons, a profess — renovation of the sleeves, and a ban- 
ishment of the oil from the collar. I told him the habit was an indiffer- 
ent one, but that if he would make its amendment cost me only a trifle, 
he should receive all my future patronage, which I hinted would be 
pretty extensive. The enterprise of the gallic snip was awakened ; and, 
‘promise-crammed,’ he said : 

‘You shall ax me tree dollar.’ 

‘Cheap enough,’ said I, feeling conscious of my ability for the out- 
lay, with a present sufficiency besides, if Edwards made a fair division: 
‘but mind, my friend, let the thing be nicely done; renew the youth of 
the garment, and let the buttons be yellow, flashy, and fashionable.’ 


‘Certainment, Monsieur, replied the complaisant artisan, and I took 
my leave. 


Tue brilliant apartments of Sir *. * , never looked more brilliant, 
I am sure, than they did on the next evening after this economical col- 
loguy. Tom bowed me in, but by what species of social smuggling, I 
am unable to tell. At any rate, in I was, elbowing my trembling way 
through a glittering maze of beauty and fashion, humming with small- 
talk, and shining in gorgeous apparel. Supposing Edwards at my 
side, I turned my head to ‘address him. The fellow had gone. It was 
indispensable to seek him; and, ‘all unknowing and unknown,’ I at- 
tempted an awkward retrogression for the purpose. At that instant, I 
saw him bowing to a splendid young creature of about sixteen: at the 
next, they were standing together in a cotillion. 


I edged my ray 


thither, and gave him a supplicating look which said, ‘ Do, my good fe 


low, introduce me to somebody.’ The mischievous wretch olanced at 
me, with an eye whose oblique winter I shall never forget. He cut me 
dead! He had a malicious smirk on his phiz, which expressed the 
meditated deviltry that was working in hismind. My pride was roused, 
and I was determined to show him my independence of his protection. 
Fortunately, I saw close at hand, a young gentleman with whom I had 
formed a slight dinner-table acquaintance at Gadsby’s. I am not un- 
genteel; the blood of wounded pride was in my cheek, —its fire was in 
my eyes; andas to dress, thanks to the felicitous metamorphosis of the 
old tailor, my coat was handsomer than ever. My other appointments 
were unexceptionable. I tied a good neckcloth—my buttons shone 
lustrously, and my linen was fair as the broidered sails of Tyre. Never 
did I look more like a gallant, comme il faut. My mere presence at 
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the party, established a claim to my new friend’s attention ; so, stepping 
up to him, I bowed obsequiously, and said: ‘ Do you know that beauti- 
ful young lady, yonder, whom you are regarding with such devoted at- 
tention?’ ‘No,’ said he, politely, ‘by Jove, I wish I did.’ I touched 
his arm, and insinuated a white lie into his ear. ‘You shall know 
her. I can effect that for you. But first, let me beg you to acquaint me 
with the lady to whom I saw you just now so courteous and cordial.’ 

‘Certainly,’ was the answer,—and it was done. 

I flourished like a prince for the remainder of the evening; and 
through the diplomacy of my first fair partner in the dance, was ena- 
bled to perform my promise to my friend, being first introduced myself. 
The strategie of that night could not be surpassed. I flirted with bevies 
of beauty, walking in a general march through the rooms, 
with the gay aide of two certain Secretaries in the Department, 
Tom Edwards passed me: ‘ Huge, said he, (this was his abbreviation 
for Eugene,) ‘ you are well supported, eh? Army and Navy!’ 

‘Sir’ I replied, staring at him, ‘who are you? You are mistaken.’ 
Tom quailed away, looking daggers at me, which I forgot ina moment. 
The excitement,of wine, the glitter of lights, the sweet gushes of music, 
thrilled through my nerves ; while, amidst the rich odours of scented kid 
gloves and ’kerchiefs, ‘the rustling of silks and the creaking of shoes 
betrayed my fond heart to woman.’ It was an evening, to my appre- 
hension, that might have been stolen, with all its dramatis persone of 
the opposite sex, fresh from Paradise. 

As the visitors began to lessen, I saw afar the country member from 
our District. He was obviously out of his element. He moved like a 
bear among young chickens. His white cravat,—which was tied behind 
his neck, where the ends proje cted among his lank and tallowy locks,— 
awakened a doubt whether it was in use for ornament or strangulation. 
Had it been a thought tighter, that necessary vessel called the jugular 
would have been a useless conduit. His face was like to the setting 
sun, in an Indiansummer. He was making towards me, with his broad 
hands spread on his black tabby-velvet vest, his thumbs inserted in the 
arm-holes,—whereupon I decamped, for fear of an interview. 

I took my breakfast the next day at five o'clock, p. wm. In m 
room, I found a note to my address, in Tom’s chirography. It dis- 
coursed to me thus: 





Gadsby's,9 o'clock, A. M. 
Dear Hvuce,— 


I am gone to spend a fortnight, in a Christmas festival, with some 
friends in Virginia. I enclose a regular division of our joint funds. 
I have spoken to my uncle about our hotel bills here, and he will fix 
them. It is all understood. You can stay a fortnight if you like— 
though how you'll get back to Philadelphia, after that, the Lord only 
knows. Perhaps ” may accomplish the transit without trouble: if 
so, I shall be, (as 1 was last night, when I thought I knew you,)— 
mistaken. 


Yours, 


Tom.’ 
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Here was a pretty business. He had enclosed me five dollars | In my 
perplexity, I was on the point of descending to book myself to Baltimore, 
when I remembered that I had received two verbal invitations to parties, 
early in the ensuing week, and one from my fair, first acquaintance of 
the preceding evening, to accompany her to church on the morrow, 
which was Sunday, and hear her favorite parson, ‘bray canticles.’ 

There was no alternative. I must stay a week,—and stay I did. 
My five dwindled to three. I had glorious times in society, but when 
I thought of my breeches pocket, my suspense was actually horrid. 
Could some stout pugilist have knocked me into the middle of the next 
month, I should have blessed the transportation. The future seemed a 
blank,—and Philadelphia as inaccessible as Jerusalem. 





‘ At settled, Sir,’ said the bar-keeper, as I asked him the amount of 
my bill. I forgave Tom on the instant. I had feared for a week, that 
it would all be a trick,—though I dared not ask. 

‘What is the fare to Baltimore, in a private carriage?’ 

‘ Five dollars, Sir,—but here isa barouche, about to leave with some 
passengers, in which you may have a seat for three.’ 

I paid out the last cash of which I stood possessed, and seeing my 
trunk properly lashed, embarked. After taking a final look at the city, 
and the Capitol, as we rolled away from the “metropolis, I was in an 
unbroken reverie, till the domes and pillars of Baltimore rose again to 
view. We wheeled on, until by the increased rattling, I found we 
were on the city pavements. 

‘At what hotel shall I set you down, Sir?’ said the driver, touching 
his hat. 

I was in a quandary, so I answered his question by asking 
another. ‘Do you eid any quiet and fashionable, but retired hotel, 
near the centre of the town? 

‘Oh, yes, Sir,—and he deposited me accordingly. 

I did not put my name on any book, but was shown directly to my 
room. It was a pleasant one, commanding a distant view of the Great 
Square and Battle Monument. Here I staid three days,—eating my 
meals stealthily, and being out nearly all the time. On the afternoon 
of the third day, I resolved to disclose my condition,—and to nerve my- 
self for the effort, I ordered dinner and wine in my room. I deter- 
mined if a splendid repast, and sundry bottles of good wine, would 
screw my courage up, that it should arrive before bed-time at a proper 
tension. I regret to say, when I had finished my dinner, and punished 
an unusual quantity of ‘champaigne, all alone, that I was, as Southey 
says of the sky, in Madoc,— 





‘Most darkly, deeply, beautifully blue ? 


At eight o’clock in the evening, I retired to bed, after a lusty pull at 
the bell. The servant came. 

‘Ask the landlord to step up to my room, and bring his bill.’ He 
clattered down stairs, giggling,—and shortly thereafter, his master 
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appeared. He entered with a generous smile, that made me hope for 
‘the best his house afforded,’ and that, just then, was credit. 

‘How muck do I owe you? said lL He handed me the bill, with 
all the grace of polite expectancy. 

‘Let me see,—seventeen dollars. How very reasonable! But m 
dear Sir, thte most disagreeable part of this matter is now to be dimlaee 
[ grieve to inform you that, at present, | am out of money: but*I know, 
by your philanthropic looks, that you will be satisfied, when [I tell you 
that if I had it, I would give it to you with unqualified pleasure. But 
you see, my not having the change by me, is the reason I can’t do it; 
and | am sure you w ill let the matter stand, and say no more about it 
I am a stranger to you, that’s a fact,—but in the place where I came 
from, all my acquaintances know me, as easy as can be.’ 

The landlord turned all colors. ‘Where do you live, any how ?? 

‘In Washing—, I should say, in Philadelphia.’ 

His eye flashed with angry disappointment. ‘I see how it is, Mister: 
my opinion is, that you are a black-leg. You don’t know where your 
home is. You begin with Washington, and then drop it for Philadel- 
phia. You must pay your bill.’ 

‘But I can't.’ 

‘Then [ll take your clothes,—if I don’t, blow me tight.’ 

‘Scoundrel!’ said I rising bolt upright: ‘Do it, if you dare !|—do 
it !—and leave the rest to me!’ 

There were no more words. He arose,—deliberately seized my hat, 
and my on/y inexpressibles, and walked down stairs. 

Physicians say that no two excitements can exist at the same time in 
one system. External circumstances drove away, almost immediately, 
the confusion of my brain. 

[ arose and looked out of the window. The snow was descending, 
as I drummed on the pane. What was [ todo? An unhappy wight, 
sans culottes, ina strange city,—no money, and slightly inebriated. A 
thought struck me. 1 had a large, full cloak, which, with all my 
other appointments, save those he took, the landlord had spared. I 
dressed immediately,—drew on my boots over my fair white drawers, 
not unlike small clothes,—put on my cravat, vest, and coat,—laid a tra- 
veling cap from my trunk, jauntily over my forehead, and flinging my 
fine long mantle gracefully about me, made my way through the hall 
into the street. 

Attracted by shining lamps in the portico of a new hotel, a few 
squares from my first lodgings, I entered, recorded some name on the 
books, and bespoke abed. Ev ery thing was fresh and neat,—ever 
servant attentive—all augured well. I kept myself closely cloaked,— 
puffed a cigar, and retired to bed, to mature my plot. 


‘Watrrer, just brush my clothes, well, my ; fine fellow,’ said I, in the 
morning, as he entered my room. ‘Mind the pantaloons,—don't spill 
any thing from the pockets,—there is money in both.’ 

‘I don’t see no pantaloons.’ 
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‘The devil you don’t! Where are they? 

‘Can’t tell, I’m sure: I don’t know, s’elp me God.’ 

‘Go down, Sirrah, and tell your master to come up here immediately.’ 
The publican was with me in a moment. 

I had arisen, and worked my face before the glass, into a fiendish 
look of passion. ‘Landlord!’ exclaimed I, with a fierce gesture, ‘I 
have been robbed in your house,—robbed Sir, robbed! My pantaloons, 
and a purse, containing three fifty dollar-notes, are gone. This is a 
pretty hotel! Is ¢his the way that you fulfil the injunctions of Scripture ? 
I am a stranger, and I find myself taken in, with a vengeance. I will 
expose you at once, if I am not recompensed.’ 

‘Pray keep your temper,’ said the agitated publican. I have just 
opened this house, and it is getting a good run: would you ruin its 
reputation, for an accident ? ‘I will find out the villain who has robbed 
you, and I will send for a tailor to measure you for your missing gar- 
ment. Your money shall be refunded. Do you not see that your 
anger is useless ?’ 

‘My dear Sir,’ I replied, ‘I thank you for your kindness. I did not 
mean to reproach you. If those trowsers can be done to day, I shall 
be satisfied,—for time is more precious to me than money. You may 
keep the others if you find them, and in exchange for the one hundred 
and fifty dollars which you give me, their contents are yours.’ 


The next evening, with new inexpressibles, and one hundred and 


forty dollars in my purse, I called on my guardian in Philadelphia, for 
sixty dollars. He gave it, with a lecture on collegiate desertion, that I 
shall not soon forget. I enclosed the money back to my honorable 
landlord, by the first post, settled my other bill at old Crusty’s, the first 
publican, and got my trunk by mail. I have now a superflux of thirty 
dollars; and when Tom Edwards returns, if I can find no other use for 
it, I will give it to him, for the lesson he has taught me. 

If this story has bored you, George, you must forgive it. 
anter to remember, being past, than it is to tell. 


Cordially Thine, 
EvuceneE DALtLas. 


It is pleas- 


A FRAGMENT. 


Sue had done weeping,—but her eye-lash yet 
Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 

And on its fringe a tear,—like a lone star 
Shining above the hyacinthine skirts 

Of the bright clouds that veil an April eve: 
The veil rose up, and with it rose the star, 
Glittering above the gleam of tender blue, 

That widened, as the shower clears from the heavens : 
Her beauty woke,—a sudden burst of soul 
Flashed from her eye, and lit the vestal’s cheek 
Into one crimson, and—exhaled the tear. 















Notes. 
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BY A TRAVELER IN HOLLAND. 









BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BLANK-BOOK OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL-MASTER.’ 

























RotTTrerDAM,—a beautiful city, at the junction of the Rotter and the 
Meuse. Canals, intersecting the city in all directions, and crossed b 
white draw-bridges: high houses of small bric ks, with sloping sock 
and gable ends, ‘and looking-glasses on the outside of the w indows, so 

arranged, that the occupants can see what is passing up and down the 
street, without moving from their lolling-chairs,—tall, tapering stone 
wind-mills, flapping their broad w ings above the roofs and chimneys of 
the city,—these are some of the prominent features of Rotterdam. 

Sunday afternoon. Took a walk along the Boom-quay. Long 
avenues of trees, just bursting into leaf. ime river scenery. The 
Cathedral of St. Lawrence. Evening Service. People sitting with 
their hats on,—others strolling up and down the church, w ith short 
pipes in their mouths. On the pulpit, in golden letters, “Psalm 145, 
gezang verts.’ Continue my walk. The promenade crowded. Little | 
fat man, whose fair rotundity and bright buttons give assurance of ease | 
and plenty. Three peasant girls, with round caps, shaped like ancient 
helmets,—brown jackets,—white aprons,—red ¢ vowns,—and long y rellow 
kid gloves. Public gardens—children at their games, —jumping the 
rope, and swinging beneath the trees. Groups at the door ,—gossiping, 
smoking, and enjoying the cool of the evening. 

Bronze statue of Erasmus. He is represented j in the act of turning 
the leaf of a book, which he holds in his hand. There isa nursery tale 
about this statue,—and the boys collect at a particular hour in the day, 
to see Erasmus turn the leaf of his book. The house in which he was 
born,—now a tap-house, with his image over the door, and this mon- 
grel sign : ‘ Logement,— Wyn, Brandewyn en Gedisteleer de Waterloo.’ 
On one of the windows, ‘ Neuwe—beste—albebeste—Genever te koop.’ 
On the other, ‘Siroop van Punch.’ 











Took a Treckschuit on the canal of Schie for Delft. The boai 
drawn by a single horse, astride whose back sat ‘jet jagertie,’ in all the 
cool composure of a Dutchman. Glided slowly through the out-skirts 
of Rotterdam. The high road to the Hague runs along the side of 
the canal, shaded by a double row of trees. Houses on each side of us 
much lower than the water level of the canal. Neat country seats, 
gardens, and summer houses,—high wind-mills with thatched. roofs 
and walls,—stork’s nests on cottage chimneys, —cows with blankets 
tied round them, grazing in a meadow. 


Detrt,—an old town, whose stagnant canals, and dull, deserted 
streets and quays are in striking contrast with those of Rotterdam. The 
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indolent repose of a warm, sunny “afternoon. Dutchman at a window 
with his pipe,—lolling in a huge elbow-chair, and ogling in his mirror 
the gliding form of a servant girl, with white stockings, and red slip- 
pers, without quarters. ‘ Fine chime of bells, or carillons, in the tower 
of the New Church. A Dutch belfry looks like a Chinese pagoda,— 
many of them contain from fifty to a  ohiad bells, of various size, and 
skilfully tuned. They are struck by hammers, connected with a set 
of keys and pedals, in a chamber below, upon which the cari/lonneur 
strikes with all his strer 1gth, having his hands guarded by heavy 
leather gauntlets. Pavement of the New Church thickly inset with tomb- 
stones,—engraven with escutcheons, death’s heads,—fat-cheeked little 

cherubs,—and many a ‘ Hier lyet begraven Dirck.’ Tomb of Grotius, 
and the splendid monument of William, Prince of Orange,—his mar- 
ble statue stretched upon a sculptured sarcophagus, with his favorite 
dog at his feet. Pleasant view from the church tower. The sexton, 
a queer, cadaverous little man, with a coarse blue surtout,—black 
breeches,—carrotty wig, cut close round the forehead, with a pig-tail 
curl in the neck,—tobacco juice running out of the corner of his mouth. 

The Stadthouse,—dungeons,—walls covered with coarsely painted 
figures of men, whose faces have a singularly wild and frenzied look ; 
the work of prisoners, who seem to have given them the expression of 
their own feelings. One figure represents a man, pointing with one 
hand to his forehead, and holding i in the other a scroll with this inserip- 
tion : ‘ Mein verstand steht still:’ My reason stands still. The Prinsen- 
hoff,—staircase upon which Prince William was assassinated,—bullet 
holes still shown in the walls. 

Nearly every third house in Delft bears the sign of ‘ Tappery,’ ’—tap- 
house,—bunches of cigars at the windows, with long straws projecting 
from one extremity. Singular style of building,—houses seem to be 
toppling into the street, so far do the upper stories project over the 
basements. 

Left Delft for the Hague, a little before sunset. A lovely evening in 
May. Scenery as beautiful as the conceptions of a poet or a painter,— 
a long gallery of pictures of the Flemish school. Neat country houses 
whose windows look out upon the canal,—gardens with gravel walks: 
white bridges,—and stately avenues of elms, throw ing their shadows 
into the glassy wave. 


‘The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail.’ 


The low-land landscapes of Ryswick,—the diligence rattles by : 
man and boy in a little cart, drawn by five noble dogs. Approach the 
Hague,—spires and towers, rising above the trees, —distant chime of 
bells, and the evening shadows falling. 








Tue Hacve. Hotel de Belle Vue. An Englishman in the next 
chamber disputing in French with a porter, who seems to be dissatis- 
fied with what has been paid him for bringing up Englishman’s bag- 
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gage. Hark! ‘C’est assez, parceque je suis étranger, vous voulez me 
tromper !’—pronounced with a strong foreign accent. Ludicrously 
characteristic: door shut in the porter’s face,—grumbling in the entry, 
and a sound between a laugh anda growl, in John’s chamber. 

The Palace in the Wood,—its large and beautiful park,—with ponds, 
and rural bridges, and magnificent oaks. A military review. The 
road to Scheveningen, a fishing town on the sea-beach. A long ave- 
nue of oaks and lindens conducts to it from the Hague. Neatness of 
the village,—fisherwomen in wooden shoes, and straw-hats, turned up 
before and behind, like the tail of a peacock,—carts drawn by mas- 
tiffs. 

The Vyverburg,—the spot where Adelaide de Poelgeest, Count 
Albert's mistress, was murdered, during a popular insurrection. The 
Binnenhof—the Royal Palace,—the Royal Library,—the Royal Mu- 
seum,—and so forth. See Boyce’s Belgian Traveler. 









LeypEeNn,—in the the centre of the Rhynland,—the Garden of Hol- 
land. A fine city. Outside the gates a beautiful avenue of elms encir- 
cles the city like a girdle, bordering the canal, which serves as a moat 
to the ramparts. Ruins of the castle of Altenburg,—Botanic garden,— 
lecture-room of Boerhaave. Museum of Anatomy,—Egyptian mum- 
mies,—antique casts. ‘The Town-hall, a grotesque Gothic building: 
painting of the Siege of Leyden, representing the Burgomaster Van 
der Werf surrounded by an emaciated populace, who in despair demand 
the surrender of the city. The story of this siege is one of the most | 
striking pages of modern history. The Dutch dispersed the Spanish 
army, by breaking down the sea-dykes, and inundating the whole prov- 
ince. 
























Haar_Lem,—eight o’clock in the evening. Have just arrived from 
Leyden in a Treckschuit. A pleasant sail of four hours. On both 
sides of the canal, wide and luxuriant meadows spread before the eye, 
fringed with green woodlands, over which rise the spires of village 
churches, and the roofs and whirling arms of wind-mills tower sub- 
lime. In the cabin of the Treckschuit, a Dutchman asleep, with a 
long pipe in his mouth,—passage-boat, with figure-head on her stern,— 
fisherman with a multiplicity of breeches. 

The house of Lawrence Coster, to whom the Dutch give the honor 
of having invented the art of printing. Like that of Erasmus at Rot- 
terdam it is now a Tappery with the accustomed sign of ‘Wyn—Bran- 
dewin—Genever—te koop.’ Opposite, in the public square, stands a 
statue of Coster ; and not far off, in the town-house, are preserved the first 
books he printed. In the church of St. Bavon is the celebrated Haar- 
lem organ,—a magnificent instrument, with sixty-eight stops, and eight 
thousand pipes. Its tones are rich and melodious; and at its full 


power, it pours forth a volume of sound that fills the church like a peal of 
thunder. 
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‘The pleasant environs of Haarlem,—the gay flower-gardens,—the 
wood, bordered by country-seats, and flanked by its marble pavilion. 


AMSTERDAM. The Royal Palace,—its beautiful gallery,—its sculp- 
tured mantle-pieces,—its magnificent hall, one hundred feet in height, 
whose walls are faced with ltalian marble, and ornamented with sculp- 
ture,—its carillons, playing the chorus of Der Freischutz. Stroll 
through the city,--the Jewish Synagogue,—view from the bridge of the 
Inner Amstel. The village of Broe k in the environs,—a band- box of 
a place,—dull, and fantastic,—but nice as a new laid egg. A cottage, 
a gilded cheese press,—whole family in their stocking feet to keep 
the floor clean,—cow-house,-—cows with their tails hitched up to the 
ceiling with cords. Saardam,—a city of wind-mills, nearly a thousand 
in number. Here Peter the Great lived in disguise, and worked as a 
ship-wright,—his hut,—the walls covered with signatures of visiters. 


But I am weary of transcribing these disconnected notes. The pen 
drops from my hand, and I start back from the white sheet before me, 
as from a sheeted spectre. 


LINES. 


Waves rush, and the moon leaves no record there : 
The rainbow shines, nought tinging with its dye,— 
The brilliant bird flits thro’ the plastic air, 

And leaves no image underneath the sky : 

And thus do souls pass off nor leave a trace 

Of what they were, or might have been, if love 

Had cherished them with its own winning grace. 

They bloom’d not here,—there is a soil for such above ! 
And in their silent bosoms, bedded deep, 

Were many — thoughts, and purest ore. 

None wrought them. Left in secrecy to sleep, 

Like beauteous sea-shells on the lonely shore, 

They died,—yet though by all on coil forgot, 

od’s own house they hold a sunny spot. 























EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENABIAN. 
NUMBER EIGHT. 


LXII. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


On the 31stof August, 1778, says Baron Grim, from whom I trans- 
late the story, at nine in the evening, a ship for Rochelle, carrying a 
crew of eight men, with two passengers, approached the head of the pier 
at Dieppe. The wind was so impetuous, that a coasting pilot endeav- 
ored in vain, four times, to go out, and direct its entrance into the port. 
Boussard, another pilot, perceiving that the pilot of the ship made a false 
maneuvre, which placed it in great danger, endeavored to guide it, by 
means of the speaking trumpet, and by signals : but the darkness of the 
night, the roaring of the winds, the noise of the waves, and the great 
agitation of the sea, prevented the captain’s hearing or seeing any thing, 
and the vessel, running upon a rock, was wrecked about thirty fathoms 
above the pier. Boussard, hearing the cries of the unfortunate crew, 
who were in the utmost danger of perishing, in spite of all the repre- 
sentations made to him of the impossibility of giving them assistance, 

resolved to make an effort to save them, and ordered his wife and chil- 

dren, who endeavored to prevent him, to be carried away. He tied one 
end ofa rope fast to the pier, and girding the other round his waist, 

threw himself into the midst of the furious waves, to carry the rope to 
the vessel, by means of which, the people might be towed on shore. 

He approached the ship, but was thrown back again to the shore, by 
the mighty force of the waters. Many times was he thus repulsed, and 
rolled with violence along the shore, while he was surrounded by 
broken relics of the ship, which was going to pieces very fast. His 
ardour was not diminished ; a wave carried him under the wreck, and he 
was concluded to be lost, when he soon re-appeared, bearing in his arms 
a sailor who had been thrown from the ship: he brought him on shore 
motionless, and almost lifeless. At length, after a great number of vain 
attempts, he succeeded in conveying the rope to the vessel, and those of 
the crew who had strength enough remaining, tying it round them, they 
were dragged on shore. Boussard thou cht | he had saved every soul on 
board. Exhausted with fatigue, bruised and battered with the blows 
and shocks he had received, he reached his home with difficulty, and 
there fell down in a swoon. He was just brought to himself, having 
discharged a vast quantity of sea water, and was recovering his spirits, 

when he was told that a groaning was still heard on board the wreck. 
The moment he learned this, he seemed inspired with new strength, and 
breaking away from those who were about him, ran to the shore, got 
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on board, and was fortunate enough to save one of the passengers, who, 
from weakness, had not been able to avail himself of the assistance given 
to his companions. Of ten men who had been in the ship, only two 
perished, and their bodies were found the next day. On this occasion, 
the following letter was written by M. Necker to Boussard, agreeably 
to the order of Louis XVI: 


‘Brave Man! I did not know, till yesterday, by means of the 
Intendent, the courageous action you performed on the thirty-first of 
August. I gave an account of it to the King, who has ordered me to 
express his high satisfaction, and to announce to you on his part, that he 
makes you a present of a thousand livres, and gives you an annuity 
besides, of three hundred livres. I write with orders to this effect to the 
Intendent. Continue to succour others when you can, and put u 
prayers for your good King, who loves brave men, and delights to 
reward them.’ 


Signed: ‘Necker, Director General of the Finances.’ 


The courageous pilot received this letter, and the reward which 
accompanied it, with the utmost gratitude, only expressing surprise, that 
his action of the thirty-first of August should have made so much noise, 
since he had shown the same zeal on many other occasions, without ever 
thinking of any reward, or receiving any. After paying his debts, and 
buying new clothes for his wife and children,—a thing which he had 
rarely been able to do before,—he asked permission of the Intendent to 
go to Paris, and thank M. Necker, and see, if possible, the young King 
who ‘loved brave men, and delighted to reward them.’ He went to 
Paris in the sailor’s dress which he had formerly bought for his wed- 
ding. Some one having asked him what could have inspired him 
with an intrepidity so rare, he answered in these remarkable words: 
‘Humanity, and the death of my father. He was drowned: I was not in 
the way to save him, and I swore from that moment to devote myself to 
the rescue of all whom I might behold in danger at sea.’ Was ever a 
more pure, a more sublime homage, offered to filial piety ? 


LXIII. 


A THEATRICAL ROW. 


AxsoutT the year 1785, or 1786, a starveling individual, of the name 
of Powell, a Silversmith, who was calculated, from his meagre appear- 
ance, to play the part of the Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, hired for 
a night a sinall theatre in the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, called 
Noah’s Ark, where he took a benefit. As he was a jovial companion, 
his friends attended in great numbers, and he had a crowded house. 
The play was Othello; the lean, meagre Powell personated the dusky 
hero; and never was one of Shakespeare's characters more completely 
burlesqued. The audience were in an almost constant roar of laughter, 
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during the chief part of the performance, particularly when the sooty 
warrior made his appearance. Between the play and farce, a certain 
Doctor Vaughan, a notorious drunkard, was to deliver the celebrated 
Prologue, ‘ Bucks have at you all.’ He came on the stage, more than 
half tipsy, and before he had finished the first couplet, 


‘Ye social friends of Claret and of Wit, 
Where’er dispers’d in merry groupes ye sit,’ 


a gentle hiss, sotto voce, was heard by the dismayed spouter. He 
was thunder-struck, and paused for a moment. <A sudden stillness took 
place, when he resumed: 


‘Ye bucks, who answer at a brother’s call, 
By heaven, I know you!—and have at you all.’ 


A loud hiss took place in different parts of the house. Vaughan sus- 
pended his delivery of the prologue,—slapped his thigh with his right 
hand,—clenched his fist at the gallery, and vociferated, with a loud 
voice, ‘ Blackguards,—blackguards,—I dare youto come down!’ 

A ten-fold clamour succeeded,—an universal hissing was heard, and 
he was pelted off the stage. A parley took place: Powell was loudly 
called for. Hecame forward in great agitation. Whatever little talent 
he might have had for extemporaneous oratory, was extinguished by 
his trepidation. He stammered out a most miserable and incoherent 
apology. Never did terrified performer make a more pitiable appeal to 
the feelings of an angry audience. ‘He hoped,’ he said, ‘the ladies 
and gentlemen would not go for to say, for to think, that it was his 
fault,—it was all of Dr. Vaughan, who had made a solemn promise to 
keep himself sober until the play was over,—but had got dead drunk 
before it began.’ This temporarily allayed the previous storm. A com- 
promise was agreed upon. Vaughan was to be allowed to finish his 
prologue, undisturbed. The terms ofthe treaty were complied with by 
the audience, except by one mischievous fellow, who, at the end of every 
couplet, in an under tone, gave a very gentle hiss,—which, low as it 
was, did not escape the acute auricular organs of Vaughan, who caught 
the sound, and appeared to have a severe struggle to restrain himself 
from a new display of his indignation. As soon as he had articu- 
lated the last syllable, he was saluted with a combination of hide- 
ous sounds, as if all the tenants of Erebus had broken loose. He ran 
off the stage to make his escape, and in his haste, and owing to his 
drunkenness, tumbled head over hee's. 


M. C. 
Philadelphia, January, 1835. 
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AN O:p Samor’s Yarys. By Natuanier Ames, author of ‘ Mariner’s Sketches,’ 


* Nautical Reminiscences,’ etc. In one volume, 12 mo. New-York : Georce Dear- 
BORN. 





THERE is a striking peculiarity in this work, which will com- 
mand attention. To say nothing of the excellence of the volume,— 
considered in the light, merely, of tales not too full of action, and charm- 
ingly told—there is more of original thought, sound, piquant, and 
humorous, in the compass of its pages, than one can find in half the 
novels of the day. The author writes from a full mind, ev idently,—and 
hence the reader never finds him diluting and expanding a single idea 
into a page, or in other words, ‘ covering a large piece of bread with a 
small piece of butter. To a good education, and a large supply of 
pure, mother wit, he adds the advantages of one who has seen a great 
portion of ‘the round world, and they that dwell therein,’ and the ‘abil- 

ity to portray, with a bold and skilful hand, the scenes which have 
passed before him in his journeyings. In gathering the materials for 
the works he has written—and he has given one or two popular vol- 
umes heretofore to the public.—Mr. Ames has not shut himself up in 
his apartment, and drawn upon a morbid imagination. He needs little 
aid from fancy, who has experienced the icy horrors of the antarctic 
circle, the pestilential air of Calcutta and Batavia, the typhoon of the 
China-seas, the snow-storm off the iron coast of New-England, the 
dread, spirit-killing, fiery calms of the Equator, the interminable, undu- 
lating wilderness of closely- “pac ked ice in the culph of the St. Law- 
rence, the maddening thirst of ‘ short allowance,’ in the Bay of Bengal; 

who has heard the roar of the surf, on the imminent deadly lee-shore, 

the howl of the coming hurricane, the crash of the thunder, the creak- 

ing of bulk-heads, the hoarse drumming and flapping of wet can- 
vass, struggling to escape from the bolt-ropes, and the death-shriek of 
the wretch, torn from the yard-arm, and dashed upon the deck, a bloody, 
mutilated, palpitating mass. All this, and much more, our author can 
present in the warm and living hues of nature,—for he has felt, seen, 
and heard it all. 

The Tales in the present volume are entitled, ‘Mary Bowline,’ ‘ Old 
Cuff” ‘ The Rivals,’ ‘ Morton,’ and‘ The Pirate of Masafuero.’ We pass 
the briefer stories, one of which appeared in a magazine in this city, and 
come to ‘ Morton,’ the longest and best in the “book. The scene is 
laid in South-America, and the principal characters are exceedingly 
well drawn, and sustained, throughout. The incidents, while the 
never lack interest, are always natural. The whole,—and this consti- 
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tutes one of the most attractive features of the work,—is interspersed 
with random excursions, and records of passing thought, or reminiscence, 
which are always more or less appropriate, and never weary the reader. 
Without trenching too deeply upon the book, by developing the bear- 
ing, plot, etc. of its main portion, we may present a few of the pleasant 
episodes and digressions which struck us in the perusal, having little 
regard to their consecutive arrangement. 

Adverting to the spirit of enterprise, which, at an early period, 
directed American craft to the fisheries of the Pacific, our author says: 


“The peace of 1783, while it added an infant giant to the catalogue of earthly ‘ princi- 
palities and powers,’ also liberated from the fetters of commercial, as well as political 
restraints, a people active, restless, daring, prying, and enterprising, to the last degree ; 
a people whose skill in navigation and swift sailing vessels rendered them absolutely 
intangible to an enemy that took occasion to chase them, while their courage, when 
they thought proper to ‘stand to it,’ as dame Quickly says, made them dangerous an- 
tagonists. This the reader probably ‘ guesses’ must be brother Jonathan, and he guesses 
about right. The same spirit of restless curiosity that prompts a cat, when she sets 
up her Ebenezer in a new house, to examine every portion of it, from cellar to garret, 
seemed to have possessed our grandpas more strongly than it does us of the present 
age. 

ee This national character of ours is owing doubtless to our having been placed by the 
hand of Heaven in an immense unexplored region, and was no doubt much increased 
by the spirit-stirring scenes of the revolutionary war, which beheld our ‘old continent- 
als,’ one day ferreting out the long-tailed Hessians from the woods of Saratoga, and 
another ‘ doing battle right manfullie’ on the plains of South Carolina.” 





Here is a dash of satire,—tinging, however, it must be confessed, 
much that is veritable. The faithfulness of the description of the ten- 
der passion will be acknowledged by every reader who has ‘ had it the 
natural way :’ 


“ Tsabella was attended and consoled in her retirement by her faithful servant Transita, 
her ‘ fidus Achates.’ I hope my fair and also my classical readers will pardon me for 
giving the masculine title and name of a hero of antiquity to a lady’s maid; but I could 
think of no other. History has immortalized Achates as a aa friend, and Pylades 
and Orestes, and Damon and Pythias, as pairs of attached and inseparable friends ; but 
alas! neither ancient nor modern history has recorded the name of a single female, 
whose friendship was sufficiently ardent and pure to become proverbial. Even the 
Helena and Hermia of Shakspeare, whose fnendship is so touchingly described by 
one of them, were not only imaginary creations of the poet’s brain, but, as if to prove 
the impossibility of friendship existing between two ladies, he has made them pull caps 
in the very first act of the play in which they are introduced.” 


“Love is not like the consumption. People do not go gradually into it by a beaten 
road, every foot of which is marked and designated by its appropriate and peculiar 
symptoms. ‘ Nemo est repente vitiosus,’ says Juvenal: ‘ Nobody becomes completely 
depraved all at once.’ Very true,—but folks certainly do, to my certain knowledge, 
fall in love all at once, and that is doubtless the reason why they are said to fall in 
love. Love is like the Asiatic cholera ; a man is suddenly laid flat on his back, with all the 
marked and violent symptoms, when he thought all the while he was in perfect health. 
‘Love,’ says Corporal Trim, ‘is exactly like war in this, that a soldier, though he has 
escaped three weeks complete o’ Saturday night, may nevertheless be shot through the 
heart on Sunday morning.’ ” , 


There is a great deal of justice in the following sly remarks, as many 
a State in the Union can bear witness: 


“ The hero of a novel of the by-gone class was always and er officio a duellist; and 
though the best English writers err against morality and religion in following this absurd 
track, it may be urged in extenuation of their offence, that duelling is generally consid- 
ered in Europe as part of a gentleman's education and accomplishments, and in this 
country, to refuse a challenge, brands a man with everlasting infamy, though the crime 
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is held in the most profound speculative abhorrence, and every state has a whole host 
of theoretical punishments, never inflicted, for the violation of its equally theoretical 
laws, that are daily evaded, out-quibbled, or broken, with impunity.” 


The paragraphs subjoined, may be commended to the ladies gener- 
ally, as containing many wholesome truths: 


“Her form, (Isabella, the heroine,) had never been cramped, crushed, and distorted, 
by tight lacing, of which her mother had a very reasonable horror ; and, in consequence, 
her moveinents were free, graceful, and unconfined. I know very well that the idea of 
a lady’s form being beautiful, unless moulded by corsets into the form of a ship’s half- 
minute glass, will be scouted as absurd and impossible; but to the ridicule that such a 
proposition must necessarily excite, I can oppose my own observation, leaving antiquity, 
with its faultless statues and sculptures, to shift for itself. The Hindoo women, of 
whom I have seen hundreds at once bathing in the Hoogly, of all ages, from childhood 
to decrepitude, have extremely fine forms, when young,—that is from twelve to twenty- 
two or three,—at which period they have all the marks of old age. As they bathe 
with only a thin cotton garment, whith, when wet, sticks close to their bodies, and 
developes their forms most completely, any body that visits Calcutta can satisfy him- 


self of the correctness of this fact,—and yet they tolerate no confinement whatever about 
the person.” 


“ Ladies will never admit, and never have admitted, from the time the stone-masons 
and hod-carriers struck work upon the tower of Babel, (for want of a circulating medi- 
um of speech, that would be taken at par by all hands, down to the present Anno 
Domini, 1834, and twenty-second of October,) that any of their sisterhood ever fell in 
love ‘at sight,’ as brokers call it, or that her eyes influenced her heart. With regard to 
the female, who, in early life, takes up the ‘trade and mystery’ of a fashionable belle, 
ex officio a coquette and a flirt, this is in some measure true; for I have observed, that 
very beautiful women of that description, who have had at their feet wealth, and tal- 
ent, and eloquence, and virtue, generally ‘ close their concerns’ by marrying sots, fools, 

amblers, rakes, or brutes. They seem to choose their husbands as old maiden ladies do 
their ed which are invariably the most cross, ugly, ill-tempered, filthy, noisy, 


little scoundrels, that the entire canine family can muster.” 


There are one or two instances, in this volume, of ‘ significant squint- 
ings’ at the religious efforts of the day,—as on pages 190-1,—which 
we could wish had been omitted. But the general spirit of independ- 
ence by which the work is characterized, is far from discreditable. On 
the whole, we can heartily commend these ‘ Yarns’ to our readers, with 
the assurance that they are well calculated to amuse and enliven a 
leisure hour, by narratives of simple and intrinsic interest, pervaded by 
touches of genuine humour. Success, we think, must be the certain 
meed of these last labors of ‘an Old Sailor.’ Several errors, we per- 
ceive, have escaped the vigilance of the proof-reader, which mar the 
beauty of an otherwise finely-executed volume. 





Nore.—Since the above notice was placed in type, the author of ‘An Old Sailor’s 
Yarns,’ has ceased to be one of the living,—and the voice of just praise which his 
work cannot fail to awaken, must now fall powerless upon the ‘dull, cold ear of death.’ 
Mr. Ames died at Providence, Rhode Island, on the evening of the 19th ultimo, aged 
about thirty years. He was a son of the distinguished orator and statesman, Fisuer 
Ames, of Massachusetts. ‘His mind was rich in elegant literature, and his classical 
attainments were a magazine from which he drew illustrations the most brilliant and 


beautiful, and arrows the most penetrating, which he levelled against the vices and 
follies of the times.’ 
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Yovace or tHe Unirep States Fricare Poromac, during the circumnavigation of the 
er: including a particular account of the engagement at Quallah Battoo. By J. 


Reynoips. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 

THE circumstances of this voyage, so far as they have come to 
general knowledge, must be fresh in the recollection of the public : and 
we venture to say, that since Commodore Porter's narrative of the 
cruise in the Essex, no maritime expedition from the United States 
has furnished materials of greater or more varied interest, even con- 
sidered merely as a tale of ‘strange adventure upon land and sea: 
while, from the extent to which scientific investigation was mingled with 
the political and natural objects of the voyage, and the rich returns 
effected in this department of the enterprise, we are justified in expect- 
ing from Mr. Reynolds a work, not only abounding with instruction 
and entertainment to individual readers, but of universal and permanent 
utility. We understand that no efforts have been spared to enhance its 
value and importance; that the author has been amply and efficiently 
aided, as well since his return to the United States as during the pro- 
gress of the voyage, by the Commodore and other officers of the frigate, 
and the department of the government under whose immediate orders 
the cruise was made; and we are assured that in point of accuracy and 
amount, the additions made to the general sum of knowledge in geo- 
graphical, political, and zoological science, by the volume in question, 
will be extremely advantageous, and in the highest degree creditable 
to our country. ‘In fact, it may be considered a ‘national work; and as 
such, presenting claims of unusual strength and validity, to the attention 
and favor of the people, who have a right to know, and ought to feel 
anxious to know, what have been the results of an expedition under- 


taken by their public servants, the government, and accomplished at 
their expense. 


Rompert, A Tate or Caroutna- Two vols. 12 mo. New-York: Cuarzes S. Fran- 

cis. Boston: Monroe anp Francis. 1835. 

WE believe that it is a good rule in reviewing novels,—since it is 
impossible, in our limited space, to examine them minutely,—to recom- 
mend those in which merit predominates, and to denounce those in 
which faults have a decided majority. In the former class, we unhesi- 
tatingly place Rombert : for although it is interspersed with American- 
isms, attempts at facetiousness, and great stiffness of language,—which 
we take to be the result of haste, inadvertence, or inexperience,—it con- 
tains also a variety of startling incidents, of well drawn characters, and 
of finely conceived situations, which could be combined only by a man 
of genius. The author is powerful in imagination, and rich in inven- 
tion, and the present work exhibits as much originality as any contem- 
porary romance, whatever. 

The great objection to the work, is, that the writer attempts to bring 
too much of incident and character into the compass of two volumes. 
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The plot is crowded, over- charged, and, to a certain extent, unintelli- 
gible: there are half a dozen heroines, and twice that number of heroes: 
circumstances which destroy a connexion of interest, and prevent the 
reader from knowing exactly whom to follow with his good wishes. 
We mention this, however, not so much as a piece of information to the 
author, for we doubt not that he has already discovered his mistake, 
but rather as a proof of his genius, that, with so capital an error in the 
design of his work, he has been able to bring it to so successful an 
issue. For notwithstanding the (usually fatal) mistake of distracting 
the reader’s attention by a multiplicity of prominent characters, and 
burdening the tale and plerplexing the interest by a variety of plots, 
artificially connected together,—notw ithstanding, in short, the entire 
deficiency of the ‘unities’ which are generally ‘regarded as indispens- 
able to a story,—there are few books more deeply interesting, and few 
will leave a more favorable impression on the mind of the reader, than 
‘Rombert.’ It is a book strictly American, in every thing ; and while 
we point out a few errors which experience will of course correct, we 
look for a continuation of the author’s labors, with interest, and are sure 
that he is destined to shine in the annals of American literature. 


Tue Cavaiers or Virernia. An Historical Romance. In two vols. 12mo. New-York: 

Harper AND Broruers. 

Weare of opinion that in this work the critical public will find much 
to reward with hearty approbation. The scene, as the name imports, 
is laid in the ‘Old Dominion, and the time of the story is the reign of 
Charles the Second of England. It may be inferred, therefore, that no 
inconsiderable part of the action is founded upon the hostilities existing 
between the two great divisions of the colonists, one portion of whom 
were royalists, driven from their country during the successes and 
domination of Cromwell, and the other of his adherents, exiled in turn, 
after his death, and the restoration of the royal fugitive. These dis- 
cordant parties were not reconciled by their common misfortune, but 
brought with them to the new world the same adverse feelings and 
opposing views, which, in their native land, had urged them to ‘hatred 
and mutual destruction. The chief personages of the tale actually existed, 
and the doings of a public nature ascribed to them in the novel, are 
recorded in history. The hero is indeed represented in a light some- 
what more favorable than that in which he is regarded by contem- 
porary annalists; but it-is to be remembered that these last were, for the 
most part, living under the moral influence of the crown, and we all 
know how easily the name of patriot is converted to that of rebel by the 
facile pen of the historian, especially when the issue of revolt against 
tyranny is unfortunate. We are strongly of opinion, therefore, that in 
the romance before us, no more than justice is done to the leaders and 
partakers of the revolution that was enacted in Virginia, just one hun- 
dred years before that greater revolution, from which we date our 
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national existence; and it is interesting to observe how closely these 
events ran in parallel to each other, as regards their remote and imme- 
diate causes, the motives by which the actors in both were influenced, 
and the avowed objects for which they raised the standard of revolt. 
Even were the book much less worthy of approbation than it is, we 
should be strongly disposed to regard it with favor, as an illustration of 
our country’s history. The period immediately succeeding the first 
colonization of North America, abounds with excellent materials for the 
novelist, and we feel every disposition to encourage and reward al] who 
resort to it for characters and facts, and so deal with these as to awaken 
curiosity, and lead to investigation. 


A Narrative of Excursions, Voyages, and Travels, performed at different periods in 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa: By Georce Raretse, Esq. One vol. 8vo. pp. 
416. New-York. Printed for the Author, by West anp Trow. Buiss, Wapswortn, 
AND Company. 

AN unpretending, independent volume, containing a large amount of 
valuable information concerning the scenes and countries visited by the 
author, who has given a plain and simple narrative,—sometimes unim- 
portant and needlessly minute, but in general interesting and instruct- 
ive,—of all that he saw, and all that befel him in his travels. He tells 
us in the outset, that his work is written with independence,—that he 
did not journey ‘in the spirit of vzrtw, or to find wonders where they 
did not exist, nor to give classical descriptions and illustrations of those 
curiosities which have engaged the attention of travelers for ages.’ 


With no aids, therefore, but oe of purpose, good common sense, 


and a familiar style, Mr. Rapelje has succeeded in making a much 
better book, than the scores whose beatentrack he has eschewed. Those 
portions, especially, that relate to Asia and Africa, embody many facts 
which are generally new to American readers. The volume is orna- 
mented witha finished portrait, from the burin of Durand, of ‘old Ren 


Rapelje,’ the father of our author, to-~whom the following neat and affec- 
tionate dedication is addressed: 


“To the memory of my Father, Rem Rapelje ; whose precepts for the guidance of 
my youth were wholesome and wise; whose example for my imitation, was worthy of 
alt. praise ; a man who accumulated wealth by industry and economy, and expended it 
with a generous and open hand; who, in evil times, escaped from harm, by wisdom 
and prudence, and sustained his integrity of principle by firmness of purpose; who 
was a good citizen, always ready to support an honest government, to vindicate its 
dignity and honor; who was a _ kind father, administering liberally to the wants and 
wishes of his children ; a philanthropist, to whom the poor never cried for bread in vain; 
one who lived in peace with all mankind when permitted so to do ; unambitious of po- 
litical honors or popular favor, and what is of a higher fame, and of sweeter remem- 
brance to his descendants, a Christian, who died in hopes of the resurrection of the just 
to immortal life,—this honest narrative of his ‘oft wandering son,’ is filially and rever- 


entially inscribed.”’ 

We cannot close this brief notice,—which it was our purpose to have 
accompanied with extracts,—without adverting to the typographical 
merits of the work, which reflect great credit upon the state of ‘the art 
conservative of all arts’ in our country. 
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Tue Comprete Works or Sir Water Scott: with a Biography, and his last addi- 
tions and illustrauions. Complete in seven volumes. Vol. 1. New-York: Conner 
AND COOKE. 





A LITTLE more than eighteen months since, the enterprising pub- 
lishers above named, undertook to present to the American public the 
entire works of Sir Walter Scott, in seven large and handsome volumes, 
of clear type, in double columns, upon paper of excellent texture and 
color. Their pledges to their readers have been amply fulfilled. Six 
volumes, including the one before us, have already been issued ; and 
the praise which the -y have elicited, for their elegance and cheapness, 

has been earned by enterprise and liberality, which can scarcely be 
too warmly commended. It need only be mentioned, in proof of the 
justice of our encomiums, that the revised Edinburgh edition, from 
which this is re-printed, comprises between ninety and an hundred 
volumes, the cost of which is about one hundred and twenty-five 

dollars, while the American edition, now published, contains the entire 
matter, with the latest emendations, in seven octavo volumes, the price 
of which is about one hundred dollars less than that of the Edinburgh. 
The contents of the present volume, are as follow: Poetical Works,— 
Paul’s Letter to his Kinsfolk,—Eyrbiggia-Sag on Chiv- 
alry, Romance, and The Drama,—Sermons,- vaste emninabiies: An 
exceedingly fine portrait of the author, from a painting by Newton, 
engraved by Ilman and Pilbrow, graces this volume. A beautiful 
medallion portrait is likewise to preface the seventh and last, which is 
to be put to press immediately. It will comprise a Biography of 
Scott, by Lockhart, and the Life of Napoleon, as revised by the author, 
a short time previous to his death. 











Roturn’s Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Babylonians, Medes and 
Persians, Grecians, and Macedonians. Including a history of the Arts and Sciences 


of the Ancients. With a life of the Author, by James Bet. In two vols. pp. 1285. 
New-York: Grorce Dearsorn. 














Tue present is the first complete edition of this great work of Rollin, 
which has ever been presented to the American reader. The prefa- 
tory remarks of the author upon each separate division of the history, 
as originally prepared and published in the first French editions, are 
here restored,—whole paragraphs and pages, heretofore omitted, have 
been replaced, —and ‘a History of the Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients,’ as inserted in the original, has been added. It is, in short, 
the only entire or unmutilated edition of Rollin’s History in English, 
which has issued from the press, for more than eighty years, and it will 
unquestionably supercede all the imperfect copies now in use in our 
country. Its typographical execution is of the best description. It is 
illustrated by numerous excellent maps, and embellished with a portrait 
of the author, and an appropriate frontispiece. 














EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Norra American Review.—This is a work which we always take up with pleasure. 
The anticipations of good which attend its reception, are never disappointed. A tone of 
national feeling rings through its contents; and even when foreign works are subjects 
of criticism, it never fails to be adapted usefully to our own. Its writers are Americans. 
No obscure hacks, of transatlantic origin and bias, are permitted to defile its pages; no 
stale prejudices, or disjointed anathemas, are allowed to usurp the place of honest judg- 
ment, or candid opinion. Such a work acquires additional value from the fact, that it 
ls unique, on this side the water. 

We should be happy in the chance of expressing separate opinions upon all the arti- 
cles in this number of the North American, several of which merit every eulogy,—but 
our space forbids it. The paper on Jefferson, and that entitled Poisoning, are both 
executed with great ability. 


We allude to both in the abstract, as summary composi- 
tions of much interest. 


We cannot speak of articles consecutivly, but as they occur to 
mind. The tribute to Dr. Godman, is cordial, just, and eloquent ; and the admirable 
spirit of defence which pervades the paper on the execution of an Italian sailor in China, 
is worthy of all approval. The slander of the London Quarterly, on the subject of that 
seaman in an American vessel being strangled at Canton, is abundantly refuted by the 
reviewer. One thing, however, is made plain by this article; and that is, that an Ame- 
rican citizen, or any other foreigner, in a Chinese port, charged with a capital crime, 
enjoys no protection from his own government. Guilty or not, he is demanded, and 
surrendered, to be judged and condemned under the execrable lex talionis, as we call it, 
or the customary claim of life for life, without so much as asking whether it be the 
life of a guiltless or death-worthy man. It is time that these ‘ celestial’ barbarians 
should be made to acknowledge the sway of the laws of nations, in all their intercourse 
with the ‘ White Devils,’ as they courteously call foreigners. 

The article on Black Hawk is interesting ; and contains, along with the usual regrets 
for the unhappy condition of the Red Man, the common outcries against the mean- 
ness, rapacity, perfidy, and so forth, of our government and people. It is time this 
thing should cease. Our government does not always cheat the Indians, nor do our 
frontiersmen always kill them in cold blood. We heartily wish that some public- 
spirited legislator would bring before Congress a motion to inquire into the nature and 
the circumstances attending the ratification of all our Indian treaties, with a view to 
disabuse the world of the idea, originated and kept up by our sentimental writers, that 
we have always cajoled, wronged, and bullied these poor wretches. 

The article on Calavar is written in a friendly spirit, and couched in kindly terms. 
We are glad to see, that this work has received so early a notice in every respectable 
quarter. Our reviewer, however, in judging of the character of Bolello, the Astrologer, 
makes a notable mistake, in conceiving that personage to be fictitious. A critic in 
another work has shown himself much more at home on the subject of Mexican 
history. ‘ Botello,’ he remarks, ‘was areal personage. Bernal Diaz says, he was of 
respectable demeanor, spoke Latin, and had been at Rome. Some called him astrole- 
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ger, some necromancer, and some said he had a familiar.’ De Solis says, he was 
proud of his prophetic skill,—devoutly abhorring the devil, but superstitiously believing 
in the magic of numbers, characters, etc. ‘He predicted,’ says Bernal Diaz, ‘all the 
fortunes, good or bad, that befel Cortes.’ To these authorities, we take the liberty of 
adding, that even Robertson has not failed to speak of him, which makes the error of 
the reviewer still more remarkable. We think he has misconceived the character. 
There is certainly nothing of the ‘harlequin’ in the grave and devout Botello; and it 
seems to us, that instead of the author attempting to fling ‘a superstitious awe,’ in imi- 
tation of Scott, about the astrologer’s character, he has evidently been at no small 
pains to expose the futility of all magical arts, as well as to point out the self-deceiving 
cunning of such imaginative professors. 

The writer of the article on Sheridan Knowles, has done full justice, if not more, to 
the works of that dramatist : but he has fallen into one or two awkward errors in sum- 
ming up the incidents of the Hunchback,—leading us to infer that he has not read it 
attentively, but rather formed his judgment by his ear, at ‘a common theatre, or scene.’ 
The language of this article is sometimes too exaggerated. The author, ‘ whoever he 
may be or not,’ must excuse this opinion, and the pointing out of his faults; for, since 
he acknowledges the present to be the day of small things, he will readily agree with 
us, that small mistakes are not despicable enough to be left unrectified. 


Mr. Worpswortu.—The time has been, when it was dangerous to speak of this emi- 
nent writer in the language of praise. He is now among the very first of living poets, 
and the prominent reviews of England are according to him the commendation which 
he so richly deserves. Assailed at first in the Edinburgh, from whose sweeping censures 
no common reputation can soon recover, he has yet lived to see a majority of the con- 
temporaries who frowned at first upon his works, now charmed by the music of his 
lyre, and acknowledging the supremacy of his genius. The hue and cry against the 
connexion of philosophy with poetry, and the vain clamor respecting an imaginary 
Lake School, are now things of the past. Talent, misguided by passion and prejudice, 
has ceased its railings, and the weak or the stupid, who followed in the same track, 
without a tithe of the ability which distinguished their models, have shrunk away in 
shame from a farther career. This is as it ought to be. Dante’s language is as applica- 
ble to unjust criticism, as to any other evil: ‘Man wrongs, and Time avenges.’ Mr. 
Wordsworth has proved this. Satisfied, in his own mind, of the valuable matter and 
manner of his verse, he has waited with calmness for that verdict of approval which he 
is now receiving. Guided by nature, and fortified by taste, he ventured upon a school 
which has had many pupils, and more admirers; and until pathos, harmony, and delicate 
imagery are disregarded, his poetry will be held in loving remembrance. It is not fiery, 
nor sepulchral, nor passionate,—but its gentle truths, and faithful beauties, steal una- 
wares into the heart, as incentives and treasures. We hail him as the Poet of Nature. 
Like Thomson, he encountered detraction, and like Thomson, overcame it,—and now 
he stands, confessedly and with honor, the founder of a style of poetry which. pleases 
by its vein of right philosophy, and unvarnished feeling: not ornate, not kindling,—but 
open and winning,—stored in every tasteful intellect, as some thing that cannot wil- 
lingly be permitted to die. 

We of course do not consider the style of this author as his chief merit. The spirit 
which animates his productions, would ¢ell in any measure, or form of composition. 
There is much like it, in the more thoughtful portions of Lord Byron’s poetry. Mr. 
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Wordsworth has shown a laudable discernment in not repeating monotonously, through 
all his works, the chimes of Pope,—truly one of the most beautiful and graceful of 
poets, but whose school, easy of partial imitation, has been the nursery for a host 
of empty twaddlers, who have copied faults, and left the beauties unattempted,—uniting 
with the former, the weakness of the Della Crusca and Lydia-Languish vein. Such 
writers praise Pope, as a beggar would an alms-giver: all they possess, he has bestowed ; 
and conscious of having brought his noble style into disrepute, as feeble copyists, 
they are needlessly anxious, as eulogists, to share his fame. In vain. The throne of 
Pope was unshared and single; and his honorable memory is without co-rival. 


THE 





DRAMA. 


THe Park Tuearre has almost entitled itself to the appellation of the ‘ English 
Opera House,’ from the particular attention which has been bestowed upon the Musical 
Drama within its walls. Notwithstanding the absence of England’s greatest musical 
star, the present season has been distinguished by the advances which have been made 
in English Opera at this house. In the persons of Miss S. Puriirs, and Miss 
Warson, the public have found two youthful aspirants for operatic fame, well worthy of 
their patronage, who, assisted by the flexible and fine-toned voice of our resident Mr. 
Jones, and the very clever musical abilities of Mz. Latnam, have been enabled to pre- 
sent more than one opera in a style of excellence, which, at the commencement of the 
campaign, we had little reason to hope for. The operas of ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘My Native 
Land,’ and the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ require especial notice. In the favorite opera of Cin- 
derella,’ a very effective’ scena for Dandini, has been introduced by Mr. Latham, 
arranged and adapted by and for himself. Itis a portion of the original opera, however, 
and was intended for introduction by Rophino Lacey, at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, on the occasion of its English adaptation. ‘The lovers of music are somewhat 
Mr. Lutham’s debtors for this happy restoration. The music was exceedingly well 
given by himself, and the characters concerned in it, and proved effective in the highest 
degree. Mr. Latham is an admirable ‘ Buffo,’ and whether considered as a singer or 
comedian, is a valuable acquisition to the Park Theatre. Miss S. Phillips has made 
herself more than respectable, in the arduous character of the heroine,—a consumma- 
tion which induces the conviction, that if this young vocalist would but constrain herself 
to sing with less appearance of physical effort, and adopt more of repose in her now 
too exuberant style, her success would be far more decisive. The former error often 
produces the most unpleasant effect upon the oral organs of her listeners, and the latter 
creates a feeling of disappointment, where a diametrically opposite sensation would 
assuredly ensue, could she be prevailed upon to abandon her indulgence in inapposite 
embellishment and false decoration. These errors, however, are by no means attributable 
to her fuir competitor for public favor. United to a pure and most pleasing vocal organ, 
the intonation of which we have never, in one solitary instance, detected in the faults 
of being either too grave or too acute, Miss Watson seems invariably to seize hold of the 
sentiment of the composer, and to give the true pathos, and feeling, which belong to 
the genius of the music which she sings. There may be at times, a lack of passionate 
utterance in her tones, but her extreme youth, and comparative inexperience, make it 
almost unreasonable to expect more than she now really possesses of this desirable 
agent in vocal declamation. Miss Watson, however, compensates very amply for her 
want of this faculty, by the beautiful and touching simplicity of her very pure and com- 
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pletely unaffected style of singing; a style which her instructor wisely perceived, was 
best suited to the ballad school. In this universally beloved path of the vocal art, she 
has already advanced so far, as to win ‘golden opinions from all sorts of people,’ 
and bids fair to compete successfully with the very best artists extant. This lady’s 
histrionic claims to distinction are, as yet, not so apparentas her musical powers. We 
hope that time and opportunity, with a little more of dash and courage, will make her 


a favorite, even in this department. M ‘atson scems to have taken the view which 
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arust naturally woud take 01 that ailicuit proiession, in Which, as a vocal- 
» has already established a deservedly high reputation. 


In the opera of ‘My Native Land,’ the unit forts of the two ladies, with Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Latham, and Mrs. Cuapman, (who, by the way, deserves high praise for 
her musical talents,) produced a most agreeable evening’s entertainment, to amateurs of 
the musical art. The story is amusing, and the music being some of Rossini’s best, 
and selections from other celebrated composers, with the very clever efforts of Bishop, 
furnished a most satisfactory musical mélange. Upon the occasion in question, however, 
some very trite introductions, foisted upon the original arrangement, were in any thing but 
good taste. Certain noisy vociferations, producing repetitions extremely mortifying, 
distinguished, we grieve to say, the representation of an otherwise very agreeable 
opera. 

We cannot conclude our remarks upon the Musical Drama of the past month, with- 
out rendering the highest tribute of praise to the leader of the Park Orchestra, Mr. Wit- 
LIAM Penson, for his very clever re-production of that ‘Gem’ of ‘ Pesoro’s Swan,’ ‘ The 
Barber of Seville,’ with all and every note of its glittering materiel. This production 
of the entire of this splendid opera, has proved most creditable to the management, 
and to its musical officer, and shows most satisfactorily, that great things may be done 
in our more general knowedge of the best foreign composers. Mr. Latham, we 
understand, has personated the volatile and roguish Barber, in the original,—no mean 
proof of his talents,—and accounting more clearly for his very perfect and exceedingly 
amusing personation of ‘/he Figaro.’ The highest compliment it is within the limits of 
praise to bestow, is certainly due to Harry Ptacips, for his Doctor Bartolo. We 
are credibly informed that Mr. Placide is no musician !—a fact so utterly at variance 
with the perfect results of his musical performance of the Doctor, in the ‘ Barber of 
Seville,’ and the Baron, in ‘Cinderella,’ that we are left ina strange dilemma in our 
endeavors to account for such a singular anomaly. If he really is not acquainted 
with the machinery, and technicalities of the musical art, he certainly compensates for 
this want of knowledge, by the possession of a fine musical ear, a good toned voice, 
and a memory which seems to defy all common rules of ordinary calculation. Ricu- 
inGs, as the deep, designing music master, Don Basil, was ‘en costume,’ and ‘belle 
figure,’ a perfect picture, whose appearance alone would have carried him through the 
part with visible effect,—to which his usual good acting, and correct singing, being 
added, nothing was left to desire in that quarter. Miss 8. Phillips was agreeable in 
Rosina, and executed the music, although not exactly according to our notions of it, 
still with sufficient effect to render the whole performance gratifying. Mr. Jones, as 
the Count Almiva, maintained his claims to that consideration which he merits as a 
singer: as an actor, he was ‘ most tolerable, and not to be endured.’ 

The concerted music, or ‘ Finales,’ to the first and second acts of this most perfect 
of all comic operas, are esteemed of elaborate, volumnious, and difficult execution. If 
such be the fact, the credit is so much the greater to the operatic corps of the Park 
Theatre, in the fact that they could hardly, according to our judgment, have been 
more felicitously given,—a compliment, to a liberal portion of which the Orchestra 


certainly haveclaims. In short, the tout ensemble of the re-production of the opera was 
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such as to induce the hope, that much greater gratification is yet in store for the music- 
loving portion of our citizens, while at the same time, it evinces a cheering example of 
the steady progression of the science of music, and the yet more extensive dissemin- 
ation of a just taste, and the more sincere admiration of a delightful, an innocent, and 
very rational science. Wellmay the public patronize an art, which, (to its own honor as 
well as to the credit of its professcrs, be it spoken,) has done more for charity, even in 
our own country, than any other,—which cannot fail to elevate the affections of all who 
possess affections,—which sofiens the acerbities of life,—and in its influence seems to 
take away some /it/le part of the grossness ofhumanity. Sincerely, then, do we ejacu- 
late, ‘Vira la Musica ? 

Tue theatrical public will be gratified to learn, that a person of high standing in 
society, in this city,—a gentleman of refined taste, and practical experience, in the his- 
trionic art, whose abilities have long been the theme of praise among a select circle of 
his friends,—is about to make his appearance on the boards of the Park Theatre. A 
céterie of gentlemen, of the highest literary and pofessional attainments, patrons of the 
Drama, whose taste and judgment cannot for a moment be doubted, have given him 


Comptete Works or James K. Pautpinc.—We feel confident that a pleasurable 
feeling will be created in the mind of the ‘universal public,’ by the knowledge that a 
handsome, complete, uniform edition of all the writings put forth by this distinguished 
author, since the beginning of his literary career, (now some twenty years ago,) will 
shortly be issued by the Messrs. Harper. We do not, at this moment, recollect any 
American writer, whose works have so uniformly found favor with all sorts cf readers, 
as have those of Mr. Paulding. His reputation has not been gradually acquired, but 
seemed to spring at once into a palmy state of being, which every successive work has 
nobly confirmed. As one of the unknown authors of Salmagundi, the place assigned 
to him by the general voice, was in the foremost rank of native talent, and that place 
he has maintained to the present moment, by a succession of masterly productions, in 
the excellence of which variety may be traced of kind only, but almost without an 


exception, never in degree. His works are multifarious, like those of Scott, whom in 


fertility and industry he much resembles. Narrative, description, criticism, satire, poetry, 
ethics, and political discussion, all seem to fall naturally and easily within the grasp of 
his active intellect, and in all, he displays not only power, but originality,—and this we 
consider the surest and most trying test of a man’s abilities. 


His novels and tales are 
probably the specimens on which he has bestowed most care, and which he has pro- 
duced with the greatest deliberation; but even these, finished as they are, scarcely ex- 
ceed in talent, vigor, closeness of observation, and we may add, effect upon the reader, 
some of his satirical sketches, that were apparently struck off at a heat, under the 
impulse of some accidental circumstance or suggestion; as, for example, ‘John Bull 
in America,’ or that pungent essay, ‘America and England.’ As a satirist, Mr. 
Paulding stands unrivalled at the present day, by any writer of the language. His per- 
ception of the ridiculous is eagle-eyed, and equalled only by the felicity with which, to 
use a cant phrase of the day, he ‘shows it up’ to the mirth and laughter of the 
world: yet there is so little of malice in his paintings, that the feeling which they excite 
is more akin to a gleeful shade of compassion, than tocodntempt or anger,—and the vic- 
tims themselves, with all their mortification, cannot help laughing at their own absurd 
reflection in his veracious mirror. 


The forth-coming edition will consist probably of twelve, or perhaps fifteen, volumes, 
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and will include every thing that Mr. Paulding has written, with the exception of some 
critical notices, and occasional pieces contributed to magazines and newspapers, the 
interest of which was of a local and ephemeral character. Nearly all the works have 
been for some time out of print, and of several among the earliest it has long been im- 
possible to obtain a copy, except from private libraries. The Salmagundi, although not 
exclusively the work of Mr. Paulding, (the first series having been written by him in 
fellowship with Washington Irving, and his brother, William Irving,) will be published 
entire in the new edition, with the knowledge and consent of the surviving joint author. 


S.eigu-ripinc.—We have had a taste of Winter; and at the risk of being trite, we 
are ready to make affidavit, that sleighing is one of its greatest delights. There is 
scarcely any scene of life, that can surpass the bustle and excitement of a great city, 
in sleighing time. Merry bells,—gliding cutters, sleighs, ‘pungs,’—every thing that 
has runners, and can be drawn by cattle,—bright faces,—scores of parties, huddled in 
sweet hay, under warm buffalo-skins,—-mulled wine,—what a delicious assemblage of 
pleasant matters! Reader, did you never engage in a sleigh ride? Then is the elixir 
of life by you untasted. Go out on a mild morning in winter, ten miles from the city, 
over a well-trod road, after a deep snow, which a slight north-east mist, dying away at 
last in a southern lull, makes damp and glib! Mark the brown woods,—the blue hills, 
pale, clear, and stately in the distance,—the imprisoned rivers, where the skater wheels 
on his shining heel ;—the whitened plains,—the clouds, richly bedight with every hue! 
’Tis a sight to remember. 


“Go when the rains 
Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice ; 
While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light! Approach! 

The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 

And the broal, arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the mossy trunks 
Are cased in the pure chrystal : each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they move; 
But round the parent stem, the long low boughs 
Bend in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The grassy floor. Ob! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of the virgin mine, 

Dep in the womb of earth—where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 

Lit up most royally, with the pure beam 

That dwells within them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 

And fades not in the glory of the sun j— 

Where chrystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 

Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye : 
Thon seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 

There the blue sky and the winte drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 

Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 

And fixed, with ail their branching jets, in air, 
And all their siuices sealed. All, ail is light,— 
Light without shade.’ 





Mr. Butwer.—Though we heartily concur with the author of ‘Our Struggle for 
Independence,’ in a majority of his sentiments, yet we beg leave to dissent from the 
estimate which he has placed upon the effect of Bulwer’s writings, We have always 
denied that this author has ministered to the success of crime, or concealed beneath the 
flowers of literature, the thorns of unnatural passion. He has never made Guilt trium- 
phant over Virtue, nor left an evil doer in the arms of Pleasure. Who can point toa 
bad character, in the whole range of his fictions, in whose destiny the bitterest remorse 
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and punishment were not mingled? What vile person, unreformed, has he made the 
lasting favorite of fortune? We venture to assert,—and ask a reference to his works 
for a decision,—that the fictions of Bulwer always show the base and the polluted wrapt 
up in misery, and Innocence ever ultimately victorious. He rescues no dark mind from 
torment, until it has turned from error. The awful death of the lady in Falkland,— 
the dreadful fate of the hateful characters in Devereux,—the agonizing trial of Aram, 
haunted by memory, and beset with pain and perplexity,—the terrible actors in the 
Disowned,—who, after dwelling on the career and catastrophe of many of these, and 
the troublous ways of all, can declare that the author of such works militates against 
goodness’? Our solemn conviction is, that he paints the human heart as he finds it, 
in historical records, and as exhibited in the passing era. In Paul Clifford, for example, 
what disclosures has he made of the fate of wretches more unfortunate than guilty,— 
beings compelled to crime! What expositions, of law violated by its reputed conserva- 
tors,—of the oppressions heaped on Poverty, made vagrant by cireumstance,—on 
Virtue, pressed into delinquency by uncontrollable misery! The notes which he has 
appended to that work, well develope the aphorism, that the wonders of truth are 
more striking than fable. We confess that we never could see the injurious tendency 
of these transcripts of life. They may be gloomy,—sometimes repulsive,—but who 
denies that they are striking and true? Vice, to be hated, must be seen. Of what 
avail is it to curtain its direful workings, as something too horrible for revelation ? 
What beneficial object is thus attained? None,—but contrariwise,— 


_ ‘It doth but film and skin the alcerous place, 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within , 

Infects unseen.’ 
And while we would strongly condemn all the eraggerations of a novelist, we would 
strive to appreciate his truths, whether they be mournful or fair. What is lost by this? 
Is honor, or love, or purity of life, less charming, when opposed by the doleful contrasts 
of miserable dereliction, seeking, with all the disappointments of Tantalus, to taste the 
ever-fleeting waters of enjoyment? It cannot be possible,—and we shall never deem 
the writings of any author hurtful to the moral health of his kind, who heaps coals of 
fire upon the head of Vice,—who shows, in striking colors, that the hopes of the Evil 
are but for a moment,—and the path of the Upright the sole way of peace. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue Departure OF THE IsRAELITES FROM Ecypt.—Since our last publication, a 
dioramic painting has been introduced to the public, far surpassing in magnitude, as 
well as in excellence, any previous exhibition of the kind, which untraveled lovers 
of the art have as yet enjoyed an opportunity of beholding. In fact, the result of our 
own impressions, and of all the information we can gather from artists and connois- 
seurs, is, that in this picture, we have among us a specimen of the class to which it 
belongs, in its highest stage of perfection. The subject was already familiar to our eyes, 
in alarge engraving, of which good impressions have been visible in the windows of the 
print-shops, for more than a year past, and alsoin a smaller print contained in one of the 
English annuals of 1834 : but no idea can be formed of the painting from these ‘ coun- 
terfeit presentments,’ beautiful though they be. The illusion, or, to speak more defi- 
nitely, the appearance of distance, is surpassingly fine. If we did not know it, we could 
not suppose or believe it possible, that the apparent vast expanse before us, with 
objects receding far away until lost in the indistinct horison, was in reality a flat sur- 
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face: and although the knowledge cannot be absolutely forgotten, an effort of the 
mind is requisite to bring it convincingly within the consciousness; as for the eyes, 
they cannot realize it. A certain test of the perfect truth with which the perspective, 
aérial, as well as of objects, is effected, may be obtained by an endeavor to ascertain, or 
to conjecture, the actual distance of the canvass from the eye. Repeated eflorts may 
be made, but all in vain: whether a figure in the fore-ground is selected, which may 
apparently be reached by the hand, or the remotest pinnacle that t wers in the extreme 
point of vision, the sense can gather no indication of the space tlat really intervenes ; 
and without referring to the dimensions of the building, the mind can discover no pre- 
ference between ten feet and an hundred. In the disposition of the figures, the skill 
of the artist has been conspicuously displayed, with happy effect. All those near the 
eye, are in attitudes of profound repose, while the moving multitudes are thrown so 


far toward the back-ground, that, with very little assistance from the imagination, 
they appear to be actually advancing, as the organ wanders from point to point, with- 
out finding any prominent enough to fix its glance, except among the architectural 
wonders of the scene. 






ENGRAVING on Woov.—The beautiful art of engraving on wood, of which Mr. Mason 
has given an interesting history in Dunlap’s work on art and artists, is now brought, 
in our country, and particularly in the city of New-York, to a degree of perfection, of 
which a few years ago, it would have been thought incapable. Mr. Mason, to wh: se 
essay on the subject we have referred, has not only been an agent in bringing the art 


of wood engraving to its present perfection, by his lectures and his writings, but by his 
skill as an artist. Dr. Anderson, who first introduced the art among us, and almost 
invented it, and other artists of later days, among whom Mr. Adams stands eminently 
conspicuous, have produced specimens of this mode of engraving, which have elicited 
universal applause, and may be said to rival some of the best works on copper. The 
coarse wood cuts to which we had been accustomed, copied from cheap English works, 
and cheaply given to the public, without attention to paper or printing, were likely to 
inculcate the impression, that this beautiful art was incompetent to works of a higher 
order; but we have been undeceived by the artists above mentioned, and by the care 
with which their works have been prepared,—particularly those which have appeared 
in some of the late numbers of the New-York Mirror. We are confident that still greater 
effects may be produced, and that by combining the efforts of our best designers, Inman, 
Morse, Weir, and others, with the skill of our artists in wood engraving, the journal 
in question might gain for its ornamental department as much reputation from wood 
cuts, asit now enjoys though the gravers of Durand, Cassilear, Smilie, and others. 


Booxs.—During the past month, there has been a kind of transient pause in the 
movements of the Trade. Their issues have not been so numerous,—and our Review 
department is consequently less replete. We would embrace this occasion to remark, 
that long and elaborate nofices of new works cannot be expected at our hands. It is 
easy to enlarge on books under notice, and to parade more or less of extraneous acu- 


men,—but it would defeat the objects of this magazine to do so. Weread assiduously, 


and endeavor to judge honestly, and according to the best lights afforded us by nature 


and acquirement; but we must do all briefly. We aim scrupulously to preserve our 


proper limits, without trenching upon that field which is most cheerfully allotted to our 
many approved correspondents. 





